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Una furtiva lagrima (Elisir d ’Amore) Donizetti 
Flower Song (Carmen) Bizet 
Lamento di Federico (L’Arlesiana) Cilea 
Giunto sul passo estremo (Mefistofele) Boito 
Elégie Massenet 
Torna a Sorriento De Curtis 


and works by Gluck, Paisiello, Tosti etc. 
At the piano: IVOR NEWTON 
| ONLY LONDON CONCERT | 


Tiekets: 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 12/6, 15/-, 21/- 
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Ravel 


L’ENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES 

FLORE WEND, SUZANNE DANCO, 

MARIE-LISE DE MONTMOLLIN, GENEVIEVE TOURAINE, 
ADRIENNE MIGLIETTE, JULIETTE BISE, 
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Debussy ' 


LE MARTYRE DE SAINT SEBASTIEN 
SUZANNE DANCO, NANCY WAUGH, 
MARIE-LISE DE MONTMOLLIN 

UNION CHORALE DE LA TOUR-DE-PEILZ 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 


conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET LXT 5024 


The Decca Record Company Limited 1-3 Brixton Road,London,S.W.g 
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JOAN CROSS c.8.€. : ANNE WOOD Gesture: Mime: Speech 
eat Staff —— Music and Acting Ensemble 
ilem Tausky =: asil Coleman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter — ~> oom Anthony Besch Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 



































MUSIC TRACING PAPER 
AND PRINTING SERVICE 


For the reproduction of small or large quantities of music 
manuscript. 


From an original prepared in black drawing ink on tracing 
paper already printed with the five line staff we can make 
any number of prints by means of our Unax Dyeline 
Process. 


We shall be pleased to send further particulars on 
request. 


HALL HARDING LTD. 


Head Office: STOURTON HOUSE, DACRE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBEY 7141 











1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1935 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


oO mri lail d 
pen daily Dinners onli 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomic.” —Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 








Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June 15th - July 15th, 1955 
THE HAGUE /SCHEVENINGEN-AMSTERDAM 


LA SCALA, MILAN 
ROSSINI: ‘L’ITALIANA IN ALGERI’ 
Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini Producer: Franco Zeffirelli 
Giulietta Simionato, Mafalda Masini, Eugenia Ratti, Enrico Campi, Marcello Cortis, 
Mario Petri, Cesare Valletti. June 24, 26, 28, July 1, 3, 5 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
BRITTEN: ‘THE TURN OF THE SCREW’ 

Conductor: Benjamin Britten Producer: Basil Coleman 

Olive Dyer, Arda Mandikian, Lotte Medak, Jennifer Vyvyan, Peter Pears 
July 8, 11, 13, 15 




















THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
TCHAIKOWSKY: ‘EUGEN ONEGIN’ 
Conductor: Alexander Krannhals Producer: Peter Sharoff 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Cora Canne Meyer, Jo van de Meent, Lidy van der Veen, 
Theo Baylé, Guus Hoekman, Ramon Vinay June 15, 19, 21, 23 
MOZART: ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO’ 
Conductor: Joseph Rosenstock Producer: Abr. van der Vies 
Cora Canne Meyer, Marilyn Tyler, Hilde Zadek, Scipio Colombo, August Gschwend, 
Frans Vroons June 25, 28, 30, July 4 
MOZART: ‘DON GIOVANNI’ 
Conductor: Joseph Rosenstock Producer: Abr. van der Vies 
Suzanne Danco, Nel Duval Hilde Zadek, Jos Burcksen, Scipio Colombo, Guus 
Hoekman, Fritz Ollendorff, Chris Scheffer, Frans Vroons July 7, 9, 15 
THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
nen THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
Conductors : Eduard van Beinum, Carlo Maria Giulini, Paul Klecki, Otto Klemperer, 
Alexander Krannhals, Pierre Monteux, Willem van Otterloo, William Steinberg, 








George Szell 
Soloists include: Arrau, Fleisher, Haskil, piano; Grumiaux, Krebbers, Olof, 
Schneiderhan, violin June 15, 16, 23, 25, 29, 30, July 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 14, 15 


eum THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA comes 
Conductors: Szymon Goldberg, Felix de Nobel 
Soloists include: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Szymon Goldberg 
June 17, 18, 22, 24, July 12, 13 

THE NEW YORK CITY BALLET 
Artistic Direction: George Balanchine June 29, 30, July 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
emmeTHE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, Stratford-on Avon=mmm 

‘KING LEAR’ and ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’ 
with Peggy Ashcroft and John Gielgud July 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16 
ee CHORAL CONCERTS, CHAMBER MUSIC comms 

Detailed programme and tickets for all performances from 

GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD., 189, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 2131 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 159, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
déteesencbentaecsdatsscudanecssenennes and all Branches saceseiesipekeaundanncnaeteainnletigiel 
Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICES, 
30 Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel.: The Hague 558700-558701 
5 Emmaplein, Amsterdam-Z. Tel.: 722245-723320 
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The ‘Opera Nights’ series by 
ERNEST 


NEWMAN 





= 
Opera Nights 
‘There is a wealth here of operatic lore 
not easily obtainable either from the scores 
or from the works of reference.’—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


DEMY 8VO, PLATES, INDEX. 25s. net 


More Opera Nights 


‘Is an even more useful treasure than its 
predecessors for it deals with popular works 
in the current repertoire.—SUNDAY TIMES 


DEMY 8VO, PLATES, INDEX. 425s. nef 


Wagner Nights 


‘Mr. Newman is the guide that every 
intelligent opera-goer wants . . ..—-NEW 
STATESMAN 

DEMY 8VO, PLATES, INDEX. 35s. nef 


Don’t forget KOBBE’S COMPLETE OPERA BOOK 


PUTNAM 
42 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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HILDE Rd6ssL-MAJDAN contralto 
HuGuUES CUENOD tenor 
RICHARD HARAND “cello 
FRANZ HOLETSCHEK harpsichord 


4-12" records WLP 6402 - 1/4 


Please send for Catalogue giving 

Full Details of 33 Complete Operas 
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THE NIXA RECORD CO., LIMITED, 66 Haymarket London, S.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 2291 
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The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


DES RING DES NIBELUNGEN 


Ist Cycle 
May 10th, 14th, 19th, 27th 
2nd Cycle 
June 8th, 10th, 14th, 17th 
Conductor: RUDOLF KEMPE 
and 
THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Ist Performance May 4th 
LA BOHEME . AIDA , TROILUS and CRESSIDA 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO : CARMEN . MANON 
TALES OF HOFFMANN 
Information and prices from the Box Office (COV 1066), 
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GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 
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G. Rossini 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA - LE COMTE ORY 
I. Strawinsky 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


Tickets and Information from:— 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA BOX OFFICE 
23 Baker Street, W.1 (WEL 0572) or usual Agents 
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People xxvii: 


Rafael Kubelik 


by Dennis Arundell 


To an enthusiast one of the most fascinating pursuits—and one of the 
most unsatisfying—is to try to pin down the living shadow of an artist in 
music of the theatre: in the past, the tensing of the muscles of Piccolomini 
as La Traviata in the gambling scene, or the whistling by Arditi of the soprano 
part of a quartet when Patti, as usual, refused to rehearse, could only be 
vaguely described in words—words that were only intelligible to those 
who either remembered such moments or by their experience could imagine 
them: even now the microphone and the camera can only reproduce from 
one angle alone the sound and sight of such an artist in action—the most 
vital part of the performance, the human magnetism, will probably always be 
lacking. The most a description can give, certainly an introduction like 
this, is some facts, a condensation of the artist’s creed, and a personal 
impression. 

Simple truths are always best expressed tritely and, where Rafael Kubelik 
is concerned, coming events certainly cast their shadows before them, 
especially to the onlookers who saw most of the game, for when he was a 
child everybody except the boy himself sensed he would be a conductor. 
As the son of the great violinist Jan Kubelik, in whose castle of Bychory in 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, as it was then) he was born on June 29, 1914, 
it was not surprising that he loved music. He started playing both the 
violin and the piano when he was seven, and from the age of eight played 
piano duets for four hands with his pianist uncle for two hours a day, 
voraciously reading at sight piano scores of all kinds, especially every opera 
he could lay his hands on, and at the same time learning both composition 
and—because he was always imaginatively beating time with his waving hands 
when music was played—conducting. 

Between the ages of eight and sixteen he was with his father in Prague in 
the winter and in the summer in Italy—where he saw his first opera, Fa/lstaff—at 
the Villa Rosalia in Abbazia, always studying. In 1934, when he was twenty, 
he conducted for the first time, and it is to the orchestra that played on that 
occasion and with which he was later so closely associated—the Czech 
Philharmonic—that he says he now owes everything. After touring America 
and other countries with his father, he was in 1936 appointed one of the 
regular conductors of the Czech Philharmonic in Prague while their chief 
conductor, Vaclav Talich, was mainly working in the National Theatre. 

The following year, 1937, was a turning point in his career, for not only did 
he start a practical study of opera mechanics under Talich, but he made his 
first international success when he conducted the Czech Philharmonic in 
England, a visit which was repeated equally successfully in 1938. Up to now, 
though he had spent weeks in the National Theatre, he had never conducted 
an opera, but in 1939 he was appointed musical director of the Brno Opera 


Kubelik, with his wife and little boy in London 
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Kubelik rehearsing the Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam 


House while still conducting the Philharmonic. Between 1939 and 1941 
he conducted eight operas—three by Smetana, The Bartered Bride, Dalibor 


and Hubicka (The Kiss), Berlioz’s Les Troyens (complete), Janacek’s Jenufa, 
Mozart’s Zauberfléte and Dvorak’s operas Rusalka and The Jacobin. 

In 1941 he was preparing Don Giovanni, but the theatre was shut down by 
the Nazis, so he left Brno and went back to Prague where he was officially 
made the chief conductor of the Czech Philharmonic in 1942, the year he 
married. There he stayed till 1948, conducting only in the concert hall, 
though as he could not bear to live apart from operas he began composing 
them. After the war his opera Veronika was given at Brno in 1947 (the year 
after the birth of his son Martin)—the only time he conducted in the opera 
house during this period—and in Prague in 1948 under another conductor: 
his other operas are two for children taken from Hans Andersen—for girls 
The Flowers of Little Ida and for boys The Emperor's New Clothes—and one 
other based on a Czech ballad of the eighteenth century before slavery was 
abolished: this last opera is at present unnamed. 

In 1948 he conducted the Glyndebourne company at the Edinburgh Festival 
in the very opera he had been ready with seven years before, Don Giovanni, 
and since then has conducted Jenufa both at the Holland Festival and for the 
B.B.C., Rusalka for the B.B.C., two concert performances in Chicago— 
Parsifal and the first performance of Rieti’s Don Perlimplin—and in 1954 the 
revival of my production of Katya Kabanova at Sadler’s Wells. Now comes 
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his first Covent Garden Opera—The Bartered Bride—on May 4, 1955. 

Working so closely and intensively with him at Sadler’s Wells I soon 
appreciated his approach to opera; but to clarify my impressions I asked 
him to tell me his operatic creed especially for this article. 

First he thinks that all conductors should look both ways ‘like the two 
faces of Janus’ towards both symphony and opera, for music can elucidate 
problems of human beings never reached by words, and it is for the conductor 
to explore these invisible worlds of the human heart by getting inside the 
skins, not only of the operatic characters of the nebulous entities of a 
symphony, but also of the composers who so dressed them. After all, 
opera, he says, is not primarily melody and harmony, but is psychology : 
‘An opera has the ethical right to exist only if it attempts to solve certain 
problems of human beings.’ 

He thinks there are three things an operatic conductor should do before 
first rehearsal: First, study the story and the problems of the characters (e.g. 
what are Othello and Iago really like). Second, how is the story treated 
(e.g. (a) by Shakespeare, (b) by Verdi). Third, how objective can the 
conductor be (e.g. can he be for or against Iago after studying both 
Shakespeare and Verdi). Incidentally this last problem, he says, leads to a 
great mental fight when composing an opera, trying to decide how much of 
himself the composer should suppress. 

In casting an opera he says a conductor should know the singers not only 
by voice, but by character, stage personality and psychology—in fact should 
first really get to know them. He should also cast singers to match together in 
the right environment: however good a singer is, he will seem to be bad if 
the others are. 

He believes that in rehearsing, probably the fastest way is to begin with the 
notes, but rehearsals really start only after that, when the words and the music 
can be examined for character. Every artist should be part of the whole 


The Castle of Bychory, Kubelik’s birthplace 
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Kubelik rehearsing 


and should watch all the emotional changes of other characters as well as 
notice and feel the passing of time—for instance in Eugene Onegin each 
character must feel the passing of the years between the acts. 

As for the orchestra, Kubelik encourages them also to be part of the whole 
and not merely either accompanists or show-off atmospherics. He explains 
to them not only the story and the general mood of each section but what the 
composer was trying to say when he wrote each collection of notes. 

He learned much from an old Czech actor named Vojan, who invariably 
sat in the wings for an hour before he was reincarnated as Hamlet or Othello 
and then for a further three hours never broke off even for a cigarette—he 
lived the part. He thinks that, while that is perhaps carrying it to extremes, 
no singer should lose contact with the character he or she is playing even in 
their dressing room—after all an orchestral player has perforce to listen 
intently—even if unwillingiy—to the whole of a symphony and so not only 
is ready for his next entry but makes it completely in the right mood. Often 
the average singer merely comes and goes without knowing why—in Kubelik’s 
own words, ‘like a calf,’ but great singers are always part of the whole, and 
recently he heard a performance of The Magic Flute in which the Speaker by his 
integrity gave an epitome of the whole opera in his short five minutes. 

Add to those views Kubelik’s directness, his love of work, his deter- 
mination—or rather his confidence—that he will get enthusiastic and 
interested co-operation, his patience with any who are really doing their best 
without settling back into a minimum routine (and his impatience with those 
who are not) and his genuine friendliness to all who share his enthusiasm. 
Anyone who has worked with him—apart from the unwilling incompetents— 
will agree with me that it is a thrill to work more energetically but more 
easily than before with such an inexhaustible leader. 
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Wagenerian Logic 
by Robert Boas 


It sometimes happens that a composer stands in greater need of rescue 
from his friends than from his enemies, The anti-Wagnerian diatribes of 
Hanslick and W. J. Turner have long since ceased to have serious influence, 
but when so staunch a champion of Wagner as Mr Ernest Newman is moved 
to take his favourite subject to task, he is sure of wide and respectful 
attention. Mr Newman’s Wagner Nights has become a kind of Bible for 
many patrons of Covent Garden and Bayreuth. In spite of its popular 
title, this book is a detailed and scholarly guide to the Wagner operas, which 
is likely to remain the standard English commentary for many years to come, 
and, in view of Mr Newman’s unique reputation as an authority on Wagner, 
to command deep and unquestioning respect. It is therefore particularly 
disturbing to find in Mr Newman’s chapters on the Ring a number of 
comments which seem to be unfair to the composer, suggesting that he is 
guilty of obscurity and inconsistency in several instances where he is entirely 
blameless of such offences. 

An example of this type of criticism is to be found in Mr Newman’s 
commentary on Scene 2 of Das Rheingold. The situation will be 
remembered. Wotan has promised to reward the giants, Fasolt and Fafner, 
for their exertions in building him Valhalla by giving them Freia, goddess of 
Youth. He does not intend to keep this promise, but relies upon Loge, 
god of Craft, to get him out of the bargain. Wotan’s attempts to avoid 
surrendering Freia when the giants come to claim her are received by Fasolt 
with indignant astonishment, but the cynical Fafner turns to his brother 
with the words : ‘See’st thou, fool, now his guile?” The orchestral phrase 


Act I of ‘Die Walkiire’ at the Berlin Opera in 1908, probably with Thila 
Plaichinger and Ernst Kraus 


»Die Walkiire’ Akt I 
Siegmund: ,,Ferr: von hier 
folge ihm nun, 


fert in des Lenzes 
lachendes Haus.“ 














which accompanies this question is a version of the motive associated later 
in the opera with Loge as god of Craft. Since it is by means of the trickery 
of Loge that Wotan has actually planned to cheat the giants of their due, the 
musical dilusion neatly emphasizes the accuracy of Fafner’s forebodings and 
by the slightest and most artful of touches stamps the giant as a realist in 
sharp contrast to his more credulous, if nobler, brother. 

But what has Mr Newman to say of this allusion? He tells us that it ‘is 
one of several indications that when he was writing the Rhinegold’ Wagner 
‘was not yet fully master of his new method of constructing his musical 
fabric out of leading motives’, that ‘he was sometimes inclined to introduce 
them without reasons that we can now regard as valid... Mr Newman states 
his grounds for objecting to the Loge allusion. ‘It is true’, he says, ‘that 
Wotan has relied on the guile of Loge to get him out of his difficulty on the 
day of reckoning; but as Fafner knows nothing of all this there seems to be 
no justification for the Loge motive to be anticipated here in connection with 
the Giant’s remark to his brother. Wagner is obviously speaking to us here 
not as dramatist but in propria persona, telling us in the audience something 
he knows and feels we ought to know.’ 

These remarks of Mr Newman’s challenge an essential feature of Wagner’s 
dramatic technique; for it is surely just this process of direct communication 
with the audience by means of orchestral allusions that enables the composer 
to exploit the unique range of reference made available by his leading motives. 
The argument that Wagner’s orchestra should not comment on dramatic 
factors unknown to the singer, if consistently applied, would invalidate any 
number of well-known passages in the composer’s works. It would, for 
instance, forbid the use of the Valhalla motive to accompany references to 
Wotan in the narratives of Siegmund and Sieglinde, who were not aware of 
Wotan’s identity; it would forbid the introduction of the Grail motive into 
Elsa’s Dream, which she sings in ignorance of her knight’s connection with 
the Grail; it would forbid the employment of the Pure Fool motive during 
Gurnemanz’s ejection of Parsifal, on the grounds that he is not the pure fool, 
from the Hall of Monsalvat. Yet these allusions, far from drawing protests 
from Mr Newman, are described in Wagner Nights with evident approval 
and enthusiasm, although they too undoubtedly show the composer speaking 
in propria persona and telling the audience something he knows and feels 
they ought to know. 

Mr Newman’s failure to appreciate the Fafner passage may be partially 
due to his missing the point of the giant’s words by translating them 
inexactly. In the original, Fafner says ‘Getreu’ster Bruder, merk’st du 
Tropf nun Betrug?” This Mr Newman renders ‘My trusty brother, see’st 
thou not, fool, his deceit?” Since Fasolt’s preceding speech has shown only 
too clearly that he has seen Wotan’s deceit, such a question would be utterly 
pointless. What Fafner really says is ‘See’st thou now, fool, his deceit?’ 
and instantly we imagine him diverting Fasolt’s toil on the Valhalla walls 
with lengthy and adverse speculations on their employer's integrity. His 
remark is really a crushing form of ‘I told you so’, to which the accompanying 
music gives added significance by referring to the incarnation of the deceit 
he has so long suspected. If this sense of past history in Fafner’s question 
is lost, the passage naturally becomes much less telling. 

Let us now consider two criticisms of Die Walkiire. Mr Newman’s 
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Briinnhilde, Sieglinde and the Valkyries in a scene from Act III of ‘Die 
Walkiire’ at Berlin, in the early 1900's 


meticulous comparison of the final text of the Ring operas with Wagner's 
preliminary sketches and poems has enabled him to trace a number of in- 
consistencies and irrelevancies to their sources and to provide clues to several 
puzzles. His discoveries are interesting and valuable, but in one case at 
least his analytical zeal has led him to diagnose inconsistency where none 
exists. This is at the end of Die Walkiire, Act Il. Mr Newman considers 
it illogical for Wotan, after the combat between Siegmund and Hunding, to 
order the latter to go and kneel before Fricka and then to strike him dead, a 
contradiction which he explains as due to Wagner’s having ‘ carelessly carried 
over into the poem. . . a feature that was valid only for the sketch.” ‘More 
than one puzzled spectator’, he declares, ‘has probably asked himself how a 
dead Hunding could go and kneel before a living Fricka.’” The answer to this 
is so obvious that one is astonished it should have eluded Mr Newman. Has 
he forgotten that Fricka was a goddess and Hunding a mortal? In Wagner’s 
primeval universe as portrayed in the Ring it was a normal and recognized 
thing for human beings to come into contact with deities after death. Wotan’s 
defence system for Valhalla was actually founded on this possibility: the 
nine Valkyries were created expressly for the purpose of bearing warriors slain 
in battle to the castle to form its garrison. It is true that earlier in Die 
Walkiire Wotan definitely says he does not want Hunding in Valhalla, but 
since he is subsequently overruled by Fricka it is reasonable to suppose that 
Hunding would nevertheless have gained admission, if not as a member of 
the garrison, at least to bear Fricka the news that her wishes had been carried 
out. But could he have gained admission as a living being? Valhalla, 
after all, was the Norse heaven, and one is justified in presuming it a 
theological impossibility for any mortal to have gone there, even as a 
messenger, without the necessary qualification of being dead. 

Act II of Die Walkiire provides a further instance of Mr Newman’s needless 
disparagement of Wagner's logic. In his description of the orchestral 
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prelude to this act, he draws attention to a musical phrase which in Das 
Rheingold was associated with the flight of Freia and is hence usually known 
as the Flight motive. Referring to the presence of this theme in the prelude 
to Act Hl of Die Walkiire, Mr Newman says: ‘Precisely what significance it 
had in Wagner’s mind at the present juncture it is difficult to say.” The 
significance would have been perfectly clear to the reader of Wagner Nights 
had Mr Newman pointed out the similarity, too close to be accidental, 
between the Flight motive (his example 15A) and one of the love themes for 
Siegmund and Sieglinde (his example 52A). Though at first glance there 
might seem no apparent reason for the use of what is virtually the same 
material to represent the idea of flight in Das Rheingold and the love of the 
Volsung pair in Die Walkiire, it is precisely the passage in the Walkiire Act II 
prelude which Mr Newman declares incomprehensible that makes sense of 
the thematic resemblance. As Mr Newman rightly says, the listener is 
conscious in this prelude of ‘an atmosphere of tremendous excitement, in 
which the past drama of the Volsung pair is moving towards a new and 
greater tension.’ Now the first part of the prelude is built up exclusively 
from themes associated with the events of the previous act, which culminated 
in the flight of the lovers from Hunding’s dwelling, and what could be more 
appropriate than that among them should be heard a theme which is palpably 
a love motive of Siegmund and Sieglinde but in an altered form connected 
in the listener’s mind with the idea of flight ? Wagner’s procedure here is 
ingenious and wholly logical, and if any doubt should remain as to the 
significance of the passage, it must surely be dispelled later in the act when 
the fugitive lovers make their entry to a renewal of this same motive of 
flight and love. 

Since several themes in the Ring have this kind of compound meaning, 
Mr Newman is well justified in speaking, in his chapter on Die Walkiire, 


Siegfried and Mime at the end of the first act of ‘Siegfried’ at Berlin in the 
early 1900's 
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Siegfried slays Fafner. Fritz Vogelstrom as Siegfried at Dresden, 1913 


of ‘the dangers attending the labelling of a Wagnerian motive, however 
convenient it may be for us to do so, according to the words or the situation 
in connection with which it makes its first appearance in the opera’ and in 
warning us that ‘for the composer, the range of psychological reference was 
far wider, and the terms of reference far subtler, than our ready-made tickets 
can provide for’. Here one can agree with Mr Newman whole-heartedly; 
but in his comments on the use of the Slumber motive in Siegfried, we find 
him disregarding his own excellent advice with unhappy results. 

The motive in question is one of the best known in the Ring. It first 
appears shortly before Wotan’s Farewell in Die Walkiire, plays an important 
part in that famous episode, and is the last strain left lingering in the listener’s 
ears after the opera has ended. In referring to the theme in Wagner Nights, 
Mr Newman uses its accepted title of ‘Slumber motive’. This label gives 
no trouble during the final scene of Die Walkiire, which is mostly concerned 
with the imposing of magic sleep upon Briinnhilde, but when in the first 
two acts of Siegfried the Slumber motive is extensively employed in connec- 
tions which apparently have nothing to do with slumber, Mr Newman finds 
himself in difficulties. He passes over the striking use of the motive in the 
first act of Siegfried in silence, but when it persists in turning up again in Act 
II, at the point where the hero and Mime arrive at Fafner’s cave, he abandons 
his reticence to the extent of admitting, with a certain air of irritation, that 
‘for some reason or other known only to Wagner [italics mine] the Slumber 
motive is played upon by the orchestra for a few bars.” The cause of Mr 
Newman’s perplexity here is clear: he has omitted to take into account 
the motive’s range of psychological reference. 

How can Wagner's use of the Slumber motive in Siegfried be explained? 
The theme is first heard in Act I, when Mime describes fear to the hero, 
appearing in a distorted, chromatic version, and then returning to its more 
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familiar diatonic form for Siegfried’s serene reply. It is introduced again 
at the first entry of Siegfried and Mime in Act II, when the hero asks whether 
he is to learn fear at Fafner’s cave, and yet again a few pages further on, when 
Mime declares that the dragon will surely make Siegfried tremble. What, 
it may be asked, has all this business of fearing to do with Briinnhilde’s 
slumber? 

A careful reading of the poem of Siegfried provides the answer. It is 
clear that from the moment Mime speaks of fear in Act I Siegfried becomes 
obsessed with a strange yearning to experience the feeling for himself, and 
he returns to the subject over and over again. Fora long time he is thwarted. 
The grisly horrors of the dragon’s lair at NeidhGhle leave him undaunted: 
so does the Wanderer’s spear; so do the flames surrounding the Valkyrie’s 
rock. It is only in the final scene of the opera, when he comes upon the 
slumbering Briinnhilde, that the hero is seized with terror and physical faint- 
ness and, calling upon his mother, declares that his quest is ended and that 
he has learnt fear. The long-sought feeling reveals its identity with the con- 
fusion and emotional upheaval induced in a boy by the first tremendous 
impact of love; and Wagner establishes the link with the utmost clarity by 
inserting into the middle of Siegfried’s ‘Im Schlafe liegt eine Frau: die hat 
ihn das Fiirchten gelehrt’, a soft orchestral statement of the Slumber motive. 

From this it follows that the employment of a motive associated with the 
slumbering Briinnhilde in connection with Siegfried’s attempts to learn 
fear is quite logical, apposite and consistent. The example which puzzles 
Mr Newman in Act II of Siegfried is in fact particularly subtle and pertinent. 
Siegfried arrives at Fafner’s cavern on his quest and inquires, ‘Hier soll’ ich 
das Fiirchten lernen?’; and the orchestra meanwhile supplies the answer, 
telling us slyly that he will eventually acquire the knowledge in very different 
surroundings. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Newman’s masterly and lucid analysis of the 
Ring should be sprinkled with these dubious judgments on points of detail. 
The purpose of the present article is by no means to discourage the opera- 
goer from a study of that most stimulating and rewarding volume, Wagner 
Nights, but merely to suggest that in certain instances where composer and 
commentator are at variance, the composer may after all have been the better 


judge of what he was doing. 


OPERA LIBRETTI. 

E.M.I. continue their issue of line-by-line ‘translations’ of libretti to accompany 
their complete operatic recordings. The latest additions are Faust, Hoffmann, 
L’Heure espagnole, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Zauberfléte, Fidelio, Lohengrin, Tristan, 
Barbiere di Siviglia, Norma, Puritani, Rigoletto, Falstaff, Tosca, Madama Butterfly, 
and Amelia al Ballo. Quite a few of these are reprints of the translations that were 
issued with pre-war albums, and in any case most are in need of much better 
translations. The Menotti and Ravel are generally on a higher level than their 
companions. 

Far more impressive are the Decca Rosenkavalier and Salome translations, 
in which the Decca arrangement of text in one column and translation in the other 
is easier to follow than the line-by-line system of E.M.I. The musical themes 
are so arranged that the sheet on which they are printed can be unfolded, and 
kept in front of the reader during the whole course of the opera. 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
4—Victor Maurel (1848-1923) 


Victor Maurel is in one respect an exceptional figure in our gallery: his 
voice was not his fortune. Many baritones of his time, we can be sure, 
produced a more beautiful sound: Maurel was no Battistini. Unusually 
intelligent, he passed for an intellectual among singers, who are not (let it be 
whispered) a very intellectual race. If we can believe a parenthesis of 
Bernard Shaw, he began life as an architect; in that case, his architectural 
career must have been short, for he made his debut at the Paris Opéra at 
the age of twenty, as Nevers and as Di Luna—parts not readily entrusted 
in a large theatre to novices. He painted a little, he was a keen swords- 
man, and (dreadful thought) is said to have counted surgery among his 
hobbies; in the middle of his career he was much given to lecturing, and 
during the nineties he published at least four books or pamphlets, one of 
which was translated into German by Lilli Lehmann, while another was 
declared by Shaw to have been written in a style as clear as Tyndall's. 
Shortly after the beginning of the century, he took for a time to the legiti- 
mate stage; thereafter, his recitals showed him less as a singer than as a 
diseur somewhat after the style of Yvette Guilbert, ‘with rather less of voice 
and rather more of theatrical gesture, on 
facial play and illustrative action’. 

We need not suppose that any- 
thing profound was said during those 
lectures, one of which was drily 
described by a dramatic critic of the 
day as ‘free from paradox’. Singers 
seldom have anything very illuminat- 
ing to say about their interpretations: 
they talk a lot about the ‘psychology’ 
of their roles, but the interest of such 
occasions lies, as a rule, in the vocal 
illustrations. Maurel was a su- 
premely self-confident man, and ac- 
cording to Shaw (who speaks with 
authority on this point), ‘The role of 
lecturer was never better acted since 
lecturing began’. W. J. Henderson of 
the New York Sun, a great admirer of 
his art, spoke of his ‘remarkably 


Victor Maurel as Falstaff: *Eccomi 
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powerful superiority complex. He ego swam out of him at every performance 
and pervaded the house. Without doubt he was a little vain, a little pompous 
and not a little self-glorified. But what traits to serve as the foundations 
of the character of Iago:’ We might add: of Falstaff too. 

As the first Iago and the first Falstaff, his place in operatic history is 
secure; there are not many double events so notable. He was also, by the 
way, the first Tonio in Pagliacci, and it was he who suggested to Leoncavallo 
the idea of the Prologue—an instance of his sure theatrical instinct. Amo- 
nasro and more especially Rigoletto had long been among his leading roles, 
and his personal association with Verdi goes back to 1881, when he s&ng 
at La Scala (with Tamagno and Edouard de Reszke) in the revised version 
of Simon Boccanegra; it was presumably his handling of this complex 
role which led to his selection for Iago in 1887. This and the Falstaff of 
1893 were the great occasions of his life; in these two parts he triumphed 
throughout the operatic world. 

Shaw’s treatment of the London premiére , of Otello (1889) is curious. 
He ‘covered’ the opera in a postscript, devoted one sentence to the work 
itself (‘powerful and interesting: immeasurably superior to Aida: do not 
miss it on any account’) and alluded in a disparaging manner to Maurel, 
whose voice is described as ‘woolly and tremulous’, while he is said to have 
acted ‘quite as well as a good provincial tragedian, mouthing and ranting 
a little, but often producing striking pictorial effects’. Perhaps on this 
occasion Corno di Bassetto was himself off colour, for a year later he not 
only described the very same performance as having ‘inaugurated a new era 
in operatic acting’, but made himself useful to the singer in arranging with 
Irving for a lecture at the Lyceum Theatre. In the following year, how- 
ever, when Maurel sang Iago to the ineffective Moor of Jean de Reszke, 
G.B.S. reported that he was ‘tired out as to voice, dropping all the G's, 
and unable to make the pianissimo nuances tell at anything softer than a 
tolerably vigorous mezzo forte’; yet brilliantly successful and picturesque 
for all that. 

When Maurel’s Falstaff reached England (1895), Shaw had given up music 
and become a dramatic critic; but he has a great deal to say about Maurel’s 
other roles, much preferring the ‘grim Gothic fancy’ of his Mephistopheles 
(he was also a famous Valentine) to the absurd bonhomie of Edouard de 
Reszke’s, complaining of his Don Giovanni partly on musical grounds and 
partly for his treatment of the last scene (‘The problem of how to receive 
a call from a public statue does not seem to have struck him as worth 
solving’), but unreservedly praising his Rigoletto, which ‘utterly effaced’ 
Lassalle’s attempt of the previous season. Yet four years later Shaw 
remarked, apropos of Ancona’s disappointing Rigoletto, that Maurel 
‘only gets through the music by an occasional almost painful exercise of 
vocal ingenuity’. 

At this point let us cross the Atlantic and listen to Henderson, the liveliest 
and soundest of American critics. Henderson described Maurel as ‘the 
greatest of singing actors’, and added that his Iago made all others seem 
‘small and limp of purpose’. Happening to be present at the same London 
Otello as that described by Shaw, he sent to his paper a somewhat different 
report. The greatest thrill of the evening, he declared, was not in Tamagno’s 
farewell to the pride, pomp and circumstance of war, but in Maurel’s recit- 
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ation of Cassio’s Dream. Long afterwards he recalled the occasion. ‘This 
delivery was one of the most consummate pieces of vocal finesse this writer 
ever heard. That London audience literally broke into cheers at the end 
of it... The triumph, Henderson assures us, was achieved by the use of 
pure vocal art: that is to say, not by sheer beauty of tone, but by ‘the subtlety 
of his inflections, the shimmering variety of vocal colour and the far reach- 
ing eloquence of his interpretation’. 

As to the merits of his Falstaff, opinion was unanimous. In calling it 
‘an astounding piece of theatrical virtuosity performed with perfect poise’, 
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Henderson is speaking for his critical colleagues and the cultivated public 
in general. After the New York premiére he wrote: ‘It must be recorded 
that his Falstaff is one of the great creations of the lyric stage. The make- 
up is wonderful and its suggestions are carried out in the bearing and actions 
of the man. His posing and facial expressions are the essence of comedy, 
and he makes every measure of the voice part throb with meaning. It is 
a superb, consistent and thoroughly artistic piece of work.” 

Faced with divergent views on Maurel’s achievements, we do not possess 
enough recorded material on which to hazard more than a tentative opinion. 
An art like his is hardly communicable to the ear alone; and Maurel’s 
sixteen discs date from a period (1903-1907) when his voice was far past 
its best; moreover, many consist of trivial ballads, in his treatment of which 
there is nothing remarkable. Of those recordings which I know in modern 
pressings, three are important and two of these valuable; the remainder 
can be safely disregarded by all but label collectors. The Don Giovanni 
Serenade confirms Shaw’s strictures on Maurel’s Mozartian style; accom- 
panied by the world’s worst pianist, he is rhythmically loose and slapdash, 
though too individual in flavour to sound exactly dull. Prime interest 
naturally centres on the Ore//lo and Falstaff recordings. 

I have never heard the very rare G. & T. disc of Cassio’s Dream, and am 
curious to know how, if at all, it differs from the Fonotipia made a year or 
two later. Here the voice, clearly reproduced, sounds rather cavernous, but 
creates an effect of considerable dramatic tension; very fine and subtle is 
the change of vocal colour at the first of the sleeping Cassio’s imaginary 
ejaculations, ‘Desdemona soave! Il nostro amor s’asconda.” But with 
Verdi safely in the grave, his favourite baritone begins to take liberties with 
the text. On the second syllable of the word ‘accanto’ at the end of the 
first sentence he indulges in one of those rapid mordents with which the 
old singers often made decorative play. In the next line, on the parallel 
and rhyming word ‘incanto’, he repeats this effect, where Verdi has in fact 
written a descending crushed note, or ‘acciaccatura’. These descending 
‘acciaccature” are very characteristic of lago’s music, to which they give a 
markedly sardonic tinge; there are two more (on ‘sogno’ and on the last 
word of all, ‘mutd’) in the course of Iago’s narrative, and for each of them 
Maurel substitutes an ascending acciaccatura: that is, he sings a ‘crushed 
note’ below, and not above, the main note, with a distinctly less master- 
ful effect. 

On one cardinal point, however, he did not dare to defy the dead com- 
poser. As is well known, Verdi marked the passage beginning ‘Seguia 
pit vago l'incubo blando’ with seven p’s; and Maurel begins it as softly as 
is consistent with audibility; if he rises to a forte at ‘quasi baciando’, it is 
doubtless because at that stage in his career he could no longer command 
a pianissimo high F. I have never seen it remarked, by the way, that in 
the orchestral score of Otello, the voice part at this point is marked with 
only four p’s. Verdi must have known that even the most intellectual of 
singers rarely look further than their vocal scores. 

If I have seemed to criticize adversely Maurel’s Fonotipia record of 
Era la notte, | must add that, quite apart from its historic value, it is a 
document which makes a strong dramatic impact: this is Iago as Boito 
and Verdi conceived him. The wonderful disc of Falstaff’s Quand’ ero 
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paggio is also very much more than a mere souvenir. It is sung (as it must 
usually have been during Maurel’s stage performances) three times in 
succession, each verse concluding with shouts of applause from an audience 
of studio Bardolphs and Pistols, and—at the very end—a solitary Mistress 
Quickly seemingly wiping her old eyes as she feebly ejaculates ‘Bis!’. In 
the final line of the two repetitions there is a momentary departure from 
the score, but the rhythm is beautifully exact, and the whole effect spon- 
taneous, brilliant and touching: we feel ourselves in the presence of a great 
stage personality. Exquisite art is shown in the treatment of the words 
‘Tant’ ero smilzo, flessibile e snello che avrei guizzato attraverso un anello’. 
Yet I think Maurel is at his most delicate in the final repetition, when he 
switches over to his native French. The Falstaff disc has been reprinted on 
both sides of the Atlantic and is sure to find its way sooner or later on to 
LP, so readers may be glad to have the French text as he sings it: 


Quand j’étais page du Sire du Norfolk, 

J’étais si mince, que je flottais [volais], 
Diaphane mirage, 

Porté par la brise volage. 

J’étais alors a l'aube du bel age, 

J étais un fréle et fluet damoiseau; 

J’aurais pu me glisser 4 travers un anneau 
Quand j’étais page .. . 


As he ends, the little studio claque applauds once more, and Mistress 
Quickly utters a final and now ineffectual ‘Bis!’...E poi (let us hops) con 
Sir Falstaff tutti andiamo a cena. In this small memento of the greatest 
triumph of a singer’s career there is something quaintly appropriate, indeed 
Falstaffian: a mixture of swagger and absurdity, nostalgia and gusto. A 
ripe old comedian, still incomparable, is basking in his memories of the 
past. Dolce cosa! 


The Handel Opera Society 

The Handel Opera Society has recently been formed with the general object of 
reviving interest in Handel’s stage works. Professer Dent has chosen the last of 
Handel’s Italian operas, Deidamia, for the society’s first production on May 26, 
at the St. Pancras Assembly Rooms, London. He considers this to be best suited, 
both musically and dramatically, to the modern stage, and has translated Paolo 
Rolli’s Italian libretto specially for the performance. 

The part of Ulysses was originally written for the castrato, Andreoni, but can easily 
be sung by a tenor without transposition, and will be taken by John Kentish. The 
rest of the cast includes, Marion Studholme in the title role, Iris Kells as Achiiles 
and Norman Walker as King of Scyros. 
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The British National Opera 
Company 


by Cedric Wallis 
3: Off the Beaten Track 


When I was young, one of my favourite pastimes was the planning of 
ideal opera seasons, drawing on all my favourite singers, regardless of 
expense, and making them sing, besides their usual parts, other roles in 
which I thought it would be interesting to hear them. I would cast Melba 
as Butterfly, or Caruso as Otello, or Destinn’'as Desdemona, and so on. 
I still think my private opera seasons would have been a great success 
with the public, but they would have had two drawbacks: they would have 
ruined the impresario, and the critics would have found the repertory 
unenterprising. I never included any new works because, like the public, 
I was not interested in them. Opera, for me, was an opportunity for 
hearing fine singers in parts that showed off their voices to the best advantage 
—and that meant, for most of the the time, Verdi, and Puccini, and Massenet, 
and Bellini, and Donizetti—and of course, above all, Mozart. Even 
Wagner was a taste to be acquired slowly and rather unwillingly. Opera- 
goers are very conservative, and I use the present tense because I am sure 
that even today there would be few complaints from the public if there 
were no new operas. 

The British National Opera Company had to decide whether to play 
safe and please the public, or whether to produce an occasional work off 
the beaten track, and risk losing money on it. It chose the latter course, 
and during its comparatively short 
lease of life produced quite a few 
completely new operas, some of them 
full length works, and a good many 
others besides which did not belong 
to the standard repertory. 

I mentioned in my first article the 
novelty offered by the company 
during its opening season: The 
Goldsmith of Toledo, ‘imputed’, as one 
of the critics phrased it, to Offenbach. 
The chief reason for this production 
seems to have been that Percy Pitt, 
Music Director of the B.N.O.C. at 
that time, owned the performing 
rights. The Goldsmith of Toledo was 
unfavourably received by both press 
and public, being likened to a 





Raymond Ellis as the Perfect Fool 








Oliver Bernard's design for Ethel Smyth’s ‘Féte Galante’ 


‘Reminiscences of Offenbach’ pot-pourri. It was the wrong kind of ‘novelty’. 

If the B.N.O.C. could claim any contemporary composer as its particular 
property, it would be Gustav Holst. The company produced no fewer 
than three of his operas, Savitri, The Perfect Fool and At the Boar's Head. 
Savitri, first put on by the Beecham company in 1916, is a short work in one 
act, which was generally done together with The Perfect Fool. Miriam 
Licette scored a notable success in the title role, and the famous Bach singer, 
Dorothy Silk, also sang the part—her only venture, I believe, into the field 
of opera. The Perfect Fool, a sprightly comic opera, far removed from the 
religious mysticism of Savitri, had its first production on the opening night 
of the B.N.O.C. spring season at Covent Garden, on May 14, 1923. Maggie 
Teyte created the role of the Princess, Robert Parker sang the Wizard, 
Walter Hyde the Troubadour, Raymond Ellis the Fool, and Edna Thornton 
the Mother. The opera was repeated in 1924 during the B.N.O.C. season 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, when Sylvia Nelis sang the Princess, Browning 
Mummery the Troubadour, and Constance Willis the Mother. The 1923 
premiére was conducted by Eugene Goossens. Af the Boar's Head, a Fal- 
staff opera based on folk tunes, was first produced by the B.N.O.C. in 
Manchester in 1925. 

1924 was the B.N.O.C.’s big year for unusual productions, for besides 
the repetition of The Perfect Fool, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s short opera 
The Eve of St. John, and Vaughan Williams’s Hugh the Drover were given 
their first performances. The Mackenzie work was not well received; 
it moved Mr Ernest Newman to the following characteristic utterance: 


On Thursday we had what was called ‘an all-British night’, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s new opera The Eve of St. John, followed by The Perfect Fool. 1 
suppose I really ought to rejoice that a British Opera Company has discovered 
another British Opera; I ought to say, with my hand on my heart, how glad 
I am that English music, that has groaned so long under the heel of the 
foreigner, is at last coming into its own. I am very sorry, but this sort of 
musical patrioteering is not in my line. The Eve of St. John struck me merely 
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The setting for Holst’s ‘The Perfect Fool’, by Oliver Bernard 


as the work of a librettist and a composer whose literary and musical gifts 
do not include a sense of the operatic stage. The thing is excessively, 
wearisomely long, and the music is always harmless, mostly dull, and invariably 


old-fashioned. 


Hugh the Drover was very differently received, and indeed, of all the 
B.N.O.C. first productions this is the one that has best held the stage. 
The first production took place at His Majesty’s during the early summer of 
1924, with a cast that included a charming new singer, Mary Lewis, and a 
young tenor, Browning Mummery, who was to become one of the com- 
pany’s most accomplished singers of lyric parts, as well as such experienced 
members of the company as Tudor Davies, Frederick Collier, Constance 
Willis, William Michael and William Anderson. The conductor was a 
young man called Malcolm Sargent. One critic began his review with the 
following careful consideration of the circumstances of the production: 


In listening to this performance, after a careful study of the vocal score, 
one sometimes wondered whether Dr. Vaughan Williams had fully realized 
the complexities of the task he has imposed on his interpreters, and more 
especially his chorus. Is not the choral writing, indeed, apt to be unduly 
intricate, having regard to the formidable problem of getting the ground 
thoroughly prepared nowadays for any opera that forms part of a large 
repertory. In the circumstances the chorus of the B.N.O.C. may be said to 
have done wonders with their very important and extraordinarily difficult 
share of the music. For that matter, the whole performance, under the 
careful guidance of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, was in most respects as good as one 
could possibly have expected under present-day conditions. . . 


Another contemporary composer whose works had an important place 
amongst the B.N.O.C.’s off-the-beaten-track productions was that remarkable 
musician, Ethel Smyth, whose opera The Boatswain's Mate was revived 
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at Covent Garden on June 11, 1923, with Rosina Buckman in her original 
part of Mrs Waters, William Michael as Ned Travers, and Sydney Russell 
as Harry Benn, the Boatswain. This opera, the libretto of which was 
adapted by the composer from a story by W. W. Jacobs, had been originally 
produced by the Beecham company in 1916, at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
The B.N.O.C. coupled it with the same composer’s Féte Galante, produced 
for the first time, with Doris Lemon as Columbine, Browning Mummery 
as Harlequin, Andrew Shanks as the King, Enid Cruickshank as the Queen, 
and Tudor Davies as the Lover. The performance was conducted by 
Percy Pitt. 

In October 1926, the B.N.O.C. was responsible for the first production of 
another new opera, The Leper’s Flute, with libretto by Ian Colvin and music 
by Ernest Bryson—both Scotsmen, so their opera was first done in Glasgow; 
in the following year London heard it at Golders Green. The story is a 
grim one, as the title suggests, and has a South African setting. Percy 
Heming, in a remarkably sinister make-up, played the Leper, and was 
dramatically telling, though the part is unrewarding. The lovers were 
sung by Sylvia Nelis and Tudor Davies, and other singers in the first pro- 
duction were Dennis Noble and Gladys Ancrum. The opera was kindly 
received on the whole, though the librettist came in for more praise than the 
composer. 

In my final article on the B.N.O.C. I hope to refer to some of the many 
notable productions that I have not had the opportunity to mention so far, 
and to remind you of a few of the singers who appeared with the company 
during‘its later seasons. 


Three ‘Ring’ Artists 


Peter Klein 

Peter Klein, who returns to Covent Garden for the first time since 1951 to 
sing Mime, was born in Zuendorf, a village near Cologne. Originally 
intended by his parents for the hotel business, Klein was able to persuade 
them to allow him to study singing at the Cologne Academy. 

After a preliminary period in the chorus of the Cologne Opera from 1930- 
31, he became a member of the company at Kaiserlauten until 1934; then 
came a year at Zurich, where he began to sing character parts, Basilio in 
Figaro, Goro in Butterfly and David in Meistersinger. From 1935 to 1937 
Klein was at Diisseldorf, and from 1937 until 1942 he was a member of the 
Hamburg State Opera, where his many roles included Shuisky in Boris, 
Valzacchi in Rosenkavalier, Eroshka in Prince Igor, Vashek in The Bartered 
Bride, and Jaquino in Fidelio. 

Klein’s first appearances at the Vienna State Opera were in 1934, when he 
sang as a guest artist. He joined the Vienna Company in 1942, and has 
remained with the company ever since, being especially successful in such 
roles as Pedrillo in Die Entfiihrung, Monostatos in Die Zauberfléte, and 
Monsieur Taupe in Capriccio. 

At Salzburg, Klein has sung at every festival since 1946; and besides the 
roles already mentioned, has been heard as the Captain in Wozzeck, Herault 
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in Dantons Tod, Demoptolemos in Penelope, Der Direktorstellvereier and Der 
Student in Der Prozess, and the Dancing Master in Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Peter Klein’s Covent Garden début took place in September 1947, when he 
appeared with the Vienna State Opera Company as Jaquino and Basilio. 
He first sang with the Covent Garden Company the following year, when he 
appeared as Mime in the first post-war Siegfried. He returned to sing 
Mime in the summers of 1949, 1950 and 1951. 


Jean Madeira 

This Metropolitan Opera mezzo-soprano was born in Centralia, Illinois, 
and grew up almost on the bank of the Mississippi River, opposite St. Louis. 
Her father was superintendent of a coal mine and her mother a piano teacher. 
At first she pursued her musical studies with the idea of becoming a pianist, 
and at fifteen she played Beethoven’s C minor Concerto with Vladimir 
Golschmann and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. enerous St. Louisans 
helped finance a trip to New York, where she auditioned for a scholarship 
at the Juilliard School of Music. The celebrated American pianist, Olga 
Samaroff, was struck by the girl’s rich voice. and steered her into the vocal 
instead of the piano department. 

Not wishing to strain the generosity of her St. Louis patrons, she found 
professional work (under her maiden name of Jean Browning) as soon as she 
was ready. With the summer opera company at the Chautauqua Institution, 
and then for two years with Fortune Gallo’s touring San Carlo Opera 
Company, she gained experience as Ulrica, Frédéric (Mignon), Nicklausse, 
Dalila, Amneris, Azucena, Carmen, Maddalena (Rigoletto) and Lola. In the 
summer of 1948 she came to London and Paris as understudy to Marie 
Powers in The Medium. 

In 1947 she married Francis Madeira, now conductor of the Rhode 
Island Philharmonic Orchestra, and it was as Jean Browning Madeira that 
she made her Metropolitan début as the First Norn in Gétterdémmerung 
spree in the autumn of 1948. Her second 
a part was Frédéric. In the succeeding 
years she has undertaken roles of 
increasing size and importance at 
the Metropolitan, and has appeared 
in many other American cities than 
New York. Her first major 
Wagnerian assignment came in 1951, 
when without rehearsal she replaced 
the indisposed Karin Branzell as 
Erda in Das Rheingold. By this 
time she had dropped the middle 
name, and was known simply as 
Jean Madeira. 

Last summer she visited Europe for 
the first time since her unpublicized 
trip in 1948, and was then engaged by 
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Hans Dietrich , Riihmkorf 
Peter Klein, who sings Mime; James Pease, who sings Wotan in the second 
‘Walkiire’ and ‘Siegfried’ 


the Vienna State Opera to sing Amneris in the festival season in the rebuilt 
theatre next autumn, and by the Munich Opera for a variety of Wagner parts. 


James Pease 

Two institutions were of primary importance to this American bass- 
baritone in the early years of his professional career—the New York City 
Opera Company, and the Berkshire Festival at Tang!ewood. 

His first role at the City Center, in May 1946, was Sparafucile in Rigoletto; 
a day later he sang Colline in La Bohéme. From the beginning, however, 
he was not typed as a standard bass, for he undertook baritone roles that 
did not lie too high; the first of these was Escamillo in Carmen. In his 
seven years at the City Center his repertory constantly grew. Among his 
assignments were the title parts of Don Giovanni and The Marriage of Figaro, 
Hans Sachs in Die Meistersinger, Ochs in Der Rosenkavalier, Wozzeck, and 
less imposing roles in The Bartered Bride (Kecal), Aida (King of Egypt), 
Hoffmann (Crespel), The Love of Three Oranges (Celio and the King), Manon 
(Lescaut), Ariadne auf Naxos (Music Master), 7 Quattro Rusteghi (Lunardo) 
and Amelia Goes to the Ball (Police Commissioner). 

At Tanglewood he sang Captain Balstrode and the Vicar in the first 
American performances of Peter Grimes and Albert Herring, the Poet in 
Il Turco in Italia (Rossini) and Count Tomsky in The Queen of Spades. 

His present membership in the Hamburg State Opera dates from the 
autumn of 1953, when he made his début as Orest in Elektra. Among his 
other roles at Hamburg have been the Walkiire Wotan, Falstaff, Tomsky, 
the Count in Figaro, Briano in the first German production of Verdi’s Aroldo, 
Mandryka in Arabella, Creon in Oedipus Rex and the Advokat in Einem’s 
Der Prozess. In 1954 he sang Don Giovanni at Glyndebourne. 

Next month we shall publish an article on Set Svanholm in the ‘People’ 
Series.—Ed.) 
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News 
Great_ Britain 


Covent Garden. The summer season, which opened on April 18, will continue 
until July 23. As already announced, Rafael Kubelik will make his first appearance 
at the Royal Opera House conducting the new production of The Bartered Bride 
on May 4; the leading roles will be taken by Elise Morison (Mafenka), James 
Johnston (Jenik), Peter Pears (VaSek) and Frederick Dalberg (Kecal); the rest of the 
cast includes Edith Coates, Noreen Berry, Adéle Leigh, Otakar Kraus, Jess Walters 
and David Tree. The scenery and costumes are designed by Jan Brazda; the 
production will be by Christopher West. 

Two pre-war Covent Garden singers will be heard during the Ring performances— 
Ludwig Hofmann, who sings Fasolt and Hagen, and Hilde Konetzni, who will take 
the part of Gutrune. In the second cycle, the part of Wotan in Die Walkiire and 
Siegfried, will be sung by James Pease and not by Otto Edelmann, as originally 
announced. : 

The successful revival of Manon, with Adéle Leigh and John Lanigan, will be given 
three further performances at the end of June. Renata Tebaldi will sing in four 
performances of Tosca, with Ferruccio Tagliavini and Tito Gobbi, during the last 
week of June and the first week of July; a week later, Antonietta Stella, Ebe 
Stignani, Gino Penno and Gobbi will be heard in the first of four performances of 
Aida. 

Bath. As part of the Bath May Festival, Sir Thomas Beecham is conducting 
five performances of Gretry’s Zémire et Azor. The singers include Denise Duval, 
Claire Duchesneau, Arda Mandikian, Michel Senéchal, Michel Hamel and Bernard 
Lefort. The scenery and costumes have been designed by Oliver Messel, and the 
producer is Anthony Besch. The dates of the performances are May 11, 13, 16, 18 
and 19. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company. Under the direction of Mrs H. B. Phillips, the Carl 
Rosa company will give its first season in central London since the war when it 
appears at Sadler’s Wells for a fortnight commencing on June 13. The opening 
production will be Tannhduser, not heard in London since 1939, with Una Hale as 
Elisabeth, Frank Sale as Tannhauser, and Redvers Llewellyn as Wolfram. Other 
works to be heard are La Bohéme, The Tales of Hoffmann, Faust, Rigoletto, Il Trova- 
tore, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. Artists appearing with the company 
include Gwen Catley, Ruth Packer, Krystyna Granowska, Estelle Valery; Pauline 
Allen, Odette Ansell, Mona Ross, Julia Boutell; Charles Craig, George Chitty, 
John Myrddin; William Aitken, David Allen, Arthur Copley, Arthur Wallington, 
John Heddle Nash, Joseph Satariano; Frederick Wood, Stanislav Pieczora, Ernest 
Thomas and Richard Golding. The conductors are Arthur Hammond and 
Maurits Sillem. 

Philopera Circle. Four performances of Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche will be 
given by the Philopera Circle at the Senate House, London University, W.C.1, 
from May 18 to 21. 

The Sheffield Singers’ Grand Opera Society will present six performances of The 
Tales of Hoffmann at the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, from May 2 to 7. 


America 

James Hinton, Jr. reports from New York on the Metropolitan Opera’s production 
of Arabella : 

Before the fact, there was some discussion about the artistic wisdom of doing 
Arabella in English. Afterwards, very little, and this is probably as good a measure 
as any of the success of John Gutman’s translation. It is not perfect in nuance of 
ideas or in placement of accents or, certainly, in subtle gradation of mood; but it 
is as good as, and better than, anyone had a right to hope for. It sings well, keeps 
the sense clear if the singers enunciate with any care, and avoids fastidiously the 
substitution of pseudo-poetic English for words that are right and singable. There 
are a few things that might be changed for use in a country other than the United 
States, but very few. All things considered, it is an intelligent, orderly, professional 
job, and even for one who is not by any means a convinced champion of opera-in- 
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Sedge LeBlang 


Tne second act of the new Metropolitan Opera production of ‘Arabella,’ 
designed by Rolf Gerard. Left to right, Eleanor Steber (Arabella), Walter 
Herbert (Waldner), Blanche Thebom (Adelaide) and George London 
(Mandryka) 


English, the gain in clarity and immediacy with this particular work seemed to more 
than outweigh such subtler values as were lost. 

More than to any singer, credit for the musical-artistic success belongs to Rudolf 
Kempe, who conducted without display but with a care for texture and definition 
that made the orchestral playing gleam. It was a brisk, alive performance; also, 
in the big lyric moments, an expansive one. He was firm but not dogmatic, and 
responsive to the singers, who, in turn, were very responsive to him. 

Eleanor Steber was cast in the title role. She looked well—fresher and more 
winning than in some time—and gave a dramatic performance that was most 
assured and that seemed complete enough. And she sang better than I have heard 
her in an even longer time, with no incompletely-controlled spinto-isms; very little 
heavy, spready tone ; and a great deal of free, lyric sound that recalled the fresh, 
clear, silvery, floating voice of her first seasons. As Zdenka, Hilde Giiden sang just 
as beautifully, or more so—as well as she ever has at the Metropolitan—and looked 
perfectly charming in what is easily her most attractive role here. Some claimed to 
have difficulty understanding her English; I had none. George London had a 
striking success as Mandryka, and deserved every bit of it. His characterization 
was firm, virile and sure, and he sang extremely well, with almost perfect under- 
standability. Although he is Viennese, Ralph Herbert has been singing in this 
country for a number of years—he was called in to make his Metropolitan début 
singing Waldner in English. Granted that his voice is not the loveliest, although 
perfectly adequate, he was superb; it seems safe to say that no other member of th: 
company could have accomplished what he did in realizing the character. If only 
American-born singers would, or could, learn to sing English as well as he habitually 
does! Blanche Thebom was in good voice but dramatically rather coarse-grained 
as Adelaide; Martha Lipton was more engaging—no less a person, with half as 
much energy expended, and, in general, a much more likely-seeming mother for 
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Arabella and Zdenka. Brian Sullivan’s Matteo was, by and large, misconceived. 
Physically and vocally seeming more a sergeant than an officer-type, he seemed no 
fit object for the affections of Miss Giiden, and his pressed, stiff singing rendered 
him considerably less intelligible than any of the others. As Count Elemer, Gabor 
Carelli found his happiest role to date at the Metropolitan: it lies high, needs 
flexibility, has singable lines in it, and even benefits from a piquant Hungarian 
accent. As Dominik, Clifford Harvuot was slim and elegant and sang well; as 
Lamoral, Lawrence Davidson sang well but looked plebeian, like a buffo trying to 
go straight. As Fiakermilli, Roberta Peters was bright as a button, sang the 
fearsome coloratura brilliantly, and was quite touchingly funny in her little yodel 
of post-kiss devotion to Mandryka. Thelma Votipka, supreme in parts of the kind, 
was thoroughly in her element as the Fortune Teller. The smaller roles were assigned 
as chorus bits, and all were well done. 

Rolf Gérard’s décors for the first and last acts are very fine—the first act not 
exactly ‘reich’ in its furnishings, but light and airy and respectable and very much 
in the mood of the piece ; the third act all dark red, with the lamps turned down at 
the beginning of the action, and with a handsome staircase finely planned for the 
crucial entrance of Zdenka and for Arabella’s descent. The second-act setting is 
more a matter of opinion. It is a kind of foyer to the room in which the Fiakerball 
is being held; the specified staircase is up centre, with the arched ceiling of the 
ballroom visible upstage, on the drop. Apparently, the effect is intended to be one 
of a relatively private place off the dance-floor, but since the staircase leaves stage 
room for only ordinary doors on either side of it, only a relatively small part of the 
audience can get any impression of activity within, and the artificial perspective of 
the drop is really more of a distraction than an aid to illusion. Herbert Graf's 
stage direction stands among the best things he has done here; it is easy, natural, 
clear in detail, and seems right in all respects. All told, this is one of the best of 
Metropolitan productions. 

The world premiére of Lord Byron’s Love Letter, a one-act opera by Rafaello de 
Banfield, to a libretto by Tennessee Williams, took place in January in New 
Orleans. The cast included Patricia Neway, Gertrude Ribla, Cecilia Ward and 
James Stuart. The conductor was Nicola Rescigno. 


Austria 


Joseph Wechsberg reports from Vienna : 

This seems to be the year of Andrea Chenier. After Milan and New York, the 
Vienna State Opera has produced its version of Giordano’s best-known work. 
Much depends on the singers, and the current reprise, while not as glorious as the 
Viennese premiére on January 28, 1926, when Lotte Lehmann, Trajan Gresavescu 
and Emil Schipper sang the main parts, had considerable quality throughout. The 
evening belonged to Helge Roswaenge ; his high notes were beautiful and flawless, 
his vocalism was a joy, and his acting was elegant. Hilde Zadek sang with her 
beautiful, lovely voice the ungrateful part of Maddalena, with great dedication, 
obviously enjoying her love duets with Mr Roswaenge. Theo Baylé was in good 
voice, though ene wished he would act with less restraint. The orchestra had one 
of their fine evenings under Rudolf Moralt, who conducted with his usual precision. 
perhaps too much so. One would have enjoyed a mild rubato every once in a 
while, and somewhat less volume. Erich Bormann, the guest producer, tried to 
stylize the action with the help of a steel scaffolding, which seemed somewhat 
implausible against the French Revolution background. An enjoyable evening. 

There was a Rosenkavalier under Moralt, with Reining, Marta Rohs, Loose, 
Kamann and Kurt Béhme, who made a great deal of noise as Baron Ochs. The 
Viennese are a little touchy about this part with which middle-aged ones associate 
the unforgettable Richard Mayr. Mayr’s Ochs was never loud and vulgar; he was 
always a Standsperson. Herr Boéhme’s Ochs reminds one of Weisswurst and 
Pschorrbrau rather than of a Viennese breakfast and a glass of old Tokay. Another 
opera which has its associations for the people, and not only middle-aged ones, is 
Salome. Ljuba Welitsch is so well remembered, that it seemed absurd to let Liisa 
Linko from Helsinki sing the taxing part. She was not ready for it. The fine 
performances of the evening were given by Schéffler as Jochanaan, Elisabeth Héngen 
as Hercdias and Laszl6 Szemere as a neurotic Herod. Schéffler had a personal 
triumph as Iago in an otherwise undistinguished Otello performance under Berislav 
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Klobucaf, with Josef Gostic, Carla Martinis and Anton Dermota. 

The Volksorer brightened up its repertory with a new production of Fra Diavolo, 
less amusing than the one given at the Theater an der Wien a few years ago, when the 
two bandits were played hilariously by Erich Kunz and Peter Klein. This time the 
parts are ‘acted’ by Karl Dénch and August Jaresch with a penchant for circus 
humour. Per Grundén looked well and sang pleasantly and with fine taste as 
Fra Diavolo. Emmy Loose was a pert, vivacious Zerline and she sang the coloratura 
impeccably. (Frau Loose seems to be switching to lyrical pastures, for she was 
also heard at the Theater an der Wien as a moving Micaela.) The conductor was 
Felix Prohaska, who always does a good job and rarely seems to get credit for it. 

The newspapers have published the programme of the Wiener Opernfest, which 
begins unofficially on November 4, with the dress rehearsal of Don Giovanni before 
an invited audience of officials, dignitaries and diplomats. The official opening is 
on November 5 (Fidelio) and then there will be a fine mixture of new productions 
and revivals until December 5. Prices for the opening will be from 20 schillings 
for a standee to 5,000 schillings (seventy guineas) for the best seat. It seems to be 
the highest price on record, in Vienna and possibly elsewhere, but there will be plenty 
of takers among the 22,000 people who have officially asked for tickets. The 
Viennese are asked to prepare their best guest-rooms, traffic experts are working 
overtime to straighten out the problems of parking, a new underground passage is 
being built in front of the State Opera, and even the owners of Heuriger and of 
Prater establishments are getting ready for the Vienna Some | Festival. 


France 





: Lipnitzki 
‘The Magic Flute’ in Paris: Left, Pierre Germain (Papageno) and Denise Duval 
(Papagena). Right, Nicolai Gedda (Tamino) and Janine Micheau (Pamina) 


Henry-Louis de La Grange reports from Paris: 

A tremendous amount of care and effort had gone into making the Paris Opéra’s 
new production of The Magic Flute one of the dullest of all time. There are many 
reasons for the dullness, but the primary one is that no matter how carefully it 
is applied, The Magic Flute cannot survive the ‘spectacle treatment’ as well as Les 
Indes Galantes or Oberon, for in both of these the plot is merely an excuse to display 
fancy sets and complicated machinery. Oberon is a grand opera, though it lacks 
recitatives, and Les Indes Galantes can be made into one. The Magic Flute is only 
a ceremonial play with episodes of Viennese low comedy difficult to produce on a 
modern stage without making every member of the audience squirm in his seat. 
This is what happened at the premiére of the new production: when boredom 
did not overwhelm the public, the clowning of Papageno produced embarrassed 
laughter. The Figaro columnist, Pierre Macaigne, remarked that ‘everyone was 
present except Mozart.’ 
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Mado Robin as the Queen of the Night 


Respect for the work is the feeling 
which seems to have paralysed those 
concerned with the production. It is 
obvious that M. Lehmann feared that 
the Paris intelligentsia would express 
disapproval and remark that the Folies- 
Bergére spectacle which had _ been 
permissible in Oberon and Les Indes 
would be sacrilege in Mozart. Great 
pains were therefore taken to avoid 
this criticism. Nevertheless the result 
was largely negative. Last May the 
Vienna Opera came to Paris with an 
all-star production of the same opera 
which carried away the Paris audiences. 
Many of its features were retained in 
the French company’s new effort: in 
fact, it seemed as if much was carefully 
imitated from the Viennese production. 

But imitation, alas, cannot take the 
place of genuine inspiration, and this 
was amply demonstrated: George 
Sebastian's performance, which followed 
in great part Bruno Walter's style and 
tempo, was altogether erratic and 
heavy-handed. Careful imitation of 
the singing of Irmgard Seefried did not allow Janine Micheau to conceal the typi- 
cally Gallic quality of her voice. Careful imitation of the clowning of Erich Kunz 
and Emmy Loose did not save Pierre Germain and Denise Duval from tasteless 

clowning. The most original contribution was made by the painter Chapelain- 
Midy, who was responsible, some years ago, for the last set of Les Indes Galantes, 
but was far less successful in The Magic Flute. The various elements in the décors 
were inspired by 18th century art, but failed to produce an impression of unity. 
The costumes were over-elaborate and generally unsuccessful when they were not 
downright ridiculous. The last scene, which attempted to illustrate the happy 
— with a combination of bright yellows and gold, was particularly offensive 
to the eye. None of the sets possessed the distinction of those designed by Jean- 
Dedis Malclés for Oberon. 

Much of the singing was of good quality, and the main fault seemed to lie with 
the French singers’ basic inability to grasp Mozart’s style. Janine Micheau was a 
touching Pamina; she sang with great simplicity and was in particularly good 
voice on the first night, yet she failed to convey the deeper expressive values of the 
part. Nicolai Gedda (Tamino) seemed embarrassed by his absurd costume, which 
set out to make him the plumed hero of some 18th century tapestry. His voice 
was equal to the requirements of the part, and he showed understanding of Mozart 
style; yet he did not make the character come to life, and his singing seemed rather 
wooden at times, as in last summer’s Entfiihrung at Aix. Mado Robin (the Queen 
of the Night) delivered her second aria with a fair amount of brilliance, but her 
first-act descent from the skies in an elaborate piece of machinery created an 
unexpected and unfortunate contrast between her singing and the magnificence of 
her appearance. The singing of Raphael Arié (Sarastro) was distinguished and 
sensitive, but his voice lacked the profundo quality which the part requires, and he 
took some of his low notes an octave higher. Another piece of unsuccessful casting 
was that of Charles Holland as Monostatos. This young Negro tenor looks hand- 
some and possesses a pleasant, though light, voice; unfortunately this failed to carry 
in the Opéra, particularly over George Sebastian’s heavy accompaniment. Pierre 
Germain (Papageno) played for laughs with the crudest of low-comedy effects. 

George Sebastian’s rendition of the score was marred by over-slow and unsteady 
tempi and insensitive phrasing. The ensembles :vere seldom well in hand, and 
owing to the style of the singers, often had a distinctive way of sounding like 
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Offenbach instead of Mozart. Worst of all, Mr Sebastian failed to keep his 
orchestra (which had been reduced to Mozartian dimensions) from playing too 
loudly; the brass produced some rough and heavy sounds. 

On the first night many mishaps occurred: choristers collided with the scenery, 
the machjnery creaked so loudly as to drown the music. These defects were 
corrected, but there remained a graver fault: the performance lacks life and sparkle. 
The organizers have avoided numerous pitfalls, but they have been trapped into 
the deadliest of them all, sheer boredom. 

Nicole Hirsch and René Klopfenstein report on the world-premiére of Capitaine 
Bruno, an opera by the Swiss composer Pierre Wissmer, which took place at the 
Grand-Théatre, Bordeaux, on March 4: 

Within the traditional operatic framework, Wissmer has produced a living and 
original work which compresses action that might have lasted a whole evening into 
one hour of music. The libretto, by Georges Hoffmann, tells of a Swiss mercenary 
officer fighting in Italy beneath the banner of Cesare Borgia; around this 16th- 
century hero there unfolds a sordid drama of treason. Admist lightly touched-on 
historic interest and old-fashioned diction, we find sentiments which might be voiced 
in any epoch: ‘C'est donc ¢a la gloire, les lauriers ou la corde, au seul gré du hasard 
. . . Et c’est donc ¢a la guerre . . . un peu d’or sur la table et l’idéal change de 
camp! Quelle misére!”’ 

The composer has transformed this relatively uninteresting story into a musical 
drama that one follows with sustained interest, bar by bar. Wissmer’s orchestral 
palette is here, as in all his later works, at once delicate and bright; and Capitaine 
Bruno is more human and communicative than Marion, created in Paris in 1951. 
The use of voices is admirable, whether in long, expressive, flexible melodies or in 
consolidated choral pieces. 

The execution was variable, but we can single out for praise the swift-moving 
production of Roger Lalande and the intelligent conducting of Roger Gayral. 
Pierre Mollet (Bruno) was excellent in the lyricism of his role; Hugues Cuénod made 
an elegant Ercole; Marcelle Croisier was a beautiful Sandra, with a pure and 
ample voice. 


Germany 

Erich Kleiber has resigned from his position of Generalmusikdirektor of the 
Berlin Staatsoper, which is to reopen in its rebuilt house next September. In a 
statement to the press, Kleiber said that his action was prompted by the fact that 
politics were being allowed to enter into the artistic matters of the theatre. 

Events at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin, in recent weeks have included a new 
production of La Boheme, with Elisabeth Griimmer as Mimi, Elfride Trétschel as 
Musetta, and Sebastian Hauser as Rodolfo; Wolfgang Martin was the conductor 
and Adolf Roth the producer. Guest artists have included Ferdinand Frantz in 
Der fliegende Hollander, with Christel Goltz as Senta, Ludwig Suthaus as Erik, 
and Josef Greindl as Daland; and Ludwig Hofmann as Marke and Hans Hotter as 
Kurwenal in Tristan with Helene Werth, Margarete Klose and Suthaus. 

At the Komische Oper, Der Barbier von Bagdad (Cornelius) was the latest new 
production, conducted by Meinhard von Zallinger and produced by Hans Riickert. 

Der Barbier von Bagdad was also added to the repertory cf the Diisseldorf Opera 
early in March, with Anna Tassopulos, Lizabeth Pritchett, Walter Jenckel, Christian 
Scheffer and Fritz Ollendorf in the leading roles. Siegfried KOéhler conducted, and 
Hans Hartleb, from Essen, was the producer. 

The first performance in Germany of Bank Ban, an opera by the Hungarian 
composer Ferenc Erkel (1810-1893), was given on April 4, at the Landestheater, 

u. The work has been adapted for the German stage by Willy Bodenstein 

and Heinz Réttger, the Intendant and Generalmusikdirektor of the Dessau Opera. 
The leading roles were taken by Horst Wolf (Bank Ban), Emmy Prell (Melinda), Kurt 
Uhlig (Petur Ban), Karl Hamann (King Endré II), Magdalena Giintzel (his daughter). 

A Strawinsky night which Giinther Rennert offered at the Hamburg State 
Opera resulted in a triumph of the modern musical theatre, though the programme 
was somewhat problematic in its combination of works. Rennert made a splendid 
start with L’ Histoire du Soldat, which was followed by Oedipus Rex. The evening 
closed with Renard, a small-scale ballet-pantomime (four dancers, four singers and 
a very small orchestra), about a fox chasing a cock and being killed by a ram and a 
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; Lotte Dummler 
Giinther Rennert’s production of Strawinsky’s ‘Oedipus Rex’ at Hamburg 


tom-cat. It dates from 1917, stands near to L’ Histoire, and is another result of 
the wartime collaboration between Strawinsky and Ramuz, the Swiss poet. It was 
a fascinating idea to have a serious work like Oedipus Rex enclosed by two very 
cheerful things, but in this case the effect of Oedipus Rex was so overpowering that 
it was difficult to swallow anything else after it. On two successive nights, however, 
the audience discharged their high tension when the curtain rose for Renard by ap- 
plauding Teo Otto’s bright sets, and a little later, the dancers and singers marching 
on to the stage. The barrier which so often separates audiences and works of 
modern art was successfully broken down on these nights, and that is the highest 
possible praise. 

L’ Histoire du Soldat was acted, spoken and danced to near perfection. The 
unsurpassable music came out clearly under Leopold Ludwig, and Rennert 
(who had already produced the work in Hamburg seven years ago, and again in 
Edinburgh last year) is now so intimate with it that one accepts his solutions as 
authoritative. There are some scenes (the devil commanding the soldier to march 
round the stage, or the soldier gambling with the devil) which were staged with such 
incredible precision that they reached the level of Strawinsky’s brilliant music. 

Oedipus Rex, which as a scenic oratorio is miles apart from the agitated earlier 
piece (in fact, they have only the narrator in common), was produced by Rennert 
in all its statuesque quality. Oedipus, Jocasta and Creon, clearly separated one 
from another, were placed high on a podium around which the chorus was standing. 
The bringers of bad news (Tiresias, the Messenger, the Herdsman) came from below. 
Teo Otto, whose sets for L’ Histoire were rather overdone, did admirable work for 
Oedipus. His gloomy colour-triad of green, brown and red for the royal actors, 
with the smouldering red reserved for Oedipus, was most impressive. The same 
applies to the lighting. The chorus, completely de-individualized, remained abso- 
lutely static. Movement was restricted to those who, bringing the news, drive on 
the drama. To the suffering Oedipus and his wife only limited gesturing was 
allowed. All they had to express had to be put into their singing. Helmut Mel- 
chert and Maria von Ilosvay did so with great intensity. The singing generally 
was of a high standard, though it is by no means easy to catch the style of this work. 
Arnold van Mill as Tiresias and Toni Blankenheim as the Messenger were brilliant. 
Much praise must go to Giinther Hertel, whose chorus was singing the Latin text 
by heart. Ludwig conducted. Wolfgang Nolter 
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Wagner 


Two operas staged this season by the Hessisches Staatstheater in Wiesbaden, 
as reported in recent issues of OPERA: Above, Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vedova 
Scaltra, designed by Rudi Barth. Below, Dvorak’s ‘The Jacobin, designed 
by Theo H. Déring 





Wozzeck was added to the repertory of the Hanover Opera on March 19, with 
Milly Stolle-Garvens as Marie and Willy Schéneweiss in the title role. Johannes 
Schiiler was the conductor, and Otto Erhardt the producer. 

From Munich, Ruth Uebel reports that in his production of Louise Heinz Arnold 
concentrated on providing colour and movement in the crowd scenes. Leonie 
Rysanek, though looking not at all like a frail Paris midinette, scored a success in 
the title role. Hans Hotter sang the Father, Irmgard Barth the Mother. Howard 
Vandenberg, as Julien, had about him a most inappropriate Lohengrin-like aura. 
Hans Knappertsbusch conducted the opera, which had been put on at his insti- 
gation, with affection. 

A new production of Fra Diavolo was given at the Theater am Gartnerplatz with 
Ros! Schwaiger, Lillian Benningsen and Richard Holm; Kurt Gierster was the 
conductor. 

Nuremberg has recently been visited by the Landestheater Sachsen-Anhalt com- 
pany from Halle, bringing with them Handel’s Ezio. Halle, renowned for its Handel 
Festivals, is also the home of the Handel Gesellschaft, who aim, among other 
things, to produce original stage-editions of Handel’s operas. Their influence in 
Germany has been felt: Rinaldo, Tamerlano, Ezio, Alcina and Deidamia have all 
already been staged. 

Handel’s arias may be formal in construction, but what life and expression live 
in his operas! The action is driven forward in wonderfully dramatic and highly 
coloured recitatives. Ezio, on a Metastian libretto, has only six singers, no chorus 
and no ballet; and though the opera lasts for nearly four hours, one becomes 
engrossed in it and does not notice the passing of time. The performance, produced 
by Hans Riickert and conducted by Horst-Tanu Margraf, showed the art of ensemble 
at its finest. Ruth Uebel 


The Wiesbaden Opera has added Bellini’s Norma to its repertory. The title role 
was sung by Irmgard Meinig, Adalgisa by Liane Synek, Pollione by Karl Liebl, 
and Oroveso by Leonard Wolosky. The conductor was Ludwig Kaufmann, also 
responsible for the new translation, and the producer was Walter Pohl. 


Italy 

Riccardo Malipiero reports on the recent productions of La Sonnambula and 
La Boh: me at the Scala: 

During March two of the most Italian of operas, Sonnambula and Bohéme, have 
been entrusted to an American conductor, Leonard Bernstein. Sonnambula had 
not been seen at the Scala for many years, and the management did handsomely 
by it, engaging Maria Callas to sing Amina, and Luchino Visconti to produce. 

Bernstein lingered dangerously over certain parts of the work, and pushed on 
rather too impetuously in others, risking a disintegration of stage and pit—but 
nevertheless succeeded in revealing the beauty of a score which normally receives 
but scant attention. Callas’s Amina had something of the same quality; she is, 
as all know, a great artist and a perfect actress, and despite the strange lapses from 
her astounding vocal best, it was impossible not to yield to her Amina. Cesare 
Valletti was not quite in his best form, but Giuseppe Modesti made a fine Count. 
Visconti’s production, apart from some purely cerebral devices, created a tasteful 
background of an elegant if slightly mannered nineteenth century. 

Bohéme, a few days later, revealed to us a Bernstein who had apparently not quite 
made up his mind on how he thought the opera ought to go. At any rate the 
musical execution was but moderate. The principal parts were taken by Gianni 
Poggi (Rodolfo), who sang with full voice and a minimum of inflexion, and Anna 
Maria Rovere (Mimi) in her first leading role at the Scala; she has a fine voice and 
good elocution, but she failed to make contact with the audience and did not 
succeed in conveying much warmth. Silvana Zanolli was an unfortunate choice 
for Musetta; but Enzo Mascherini (Marcello), Enzo Sordello (Schaunard) and 
Italo Tajo (Colline) were excellent. es y 

Further performances of Andrea Chenier have been heard with Giliola Frazzoni, 
Mario Ortica and Giuseppe Taddei replacing Callas, del Monaco and Protti. 

The spring season at the Tea'ro Massimo Bellini, Catania, opened on March 8 
with a performance of Nabucco, in which the leading parts were sung by Maria 
Pedrini, Mafalda Masini, Alessandro Ziliani, Ugo Savarese and Mario Petri, the 
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Piccaglian 


At La Scala in Milan. Above, Bellini’s ‘La Sonnambula, designed by Piero 
Tosi. Below, the Café Momus scene of ‘La Bohéme, by Nicola Benois 
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Maria Meneghini Callas as Amina in 


La Sonnambula’ 
Piccagliani 


conductor was Federico Del Cupolo, 
and the producer, Carlo Piccinato. The 
season continued with performances of 
Madama Butterfly (Magda Olivero), 
Manon (Elena Rizzieri and Bruno 
Landi), Andrea Chenier (Frazzoni, 
Roberto Turrini, Savarese), and Tosca 
(Anna de Cavalieri, Franco Corelli, 
Taddei). 


At the Teatro Goldoni, Leghorn, the 
world premiére of a new opera, Giuliana 
de’ Medici, by Rodolfo del Corona, took 
place on March 1. The title role was 
sung by Salvatore Puma, Mafalda 
Micheluzzi sang the part of Dionella, 
and Afro Poli that of Magnifico. The 
conductor was Mario Parenti. 


The spring season at the Teatro 
Ponchielli, Cremona opened with a per- 
formance of Tosca, with Adriana 
Guerrini in the title role. The season further included performances of Carmen, 
Butterfly and Rigoletto. Artisis engaged included Toshiko Hasegawa, Mafalda 
Masini, Otello Bersellini, Luigi boreo.. vo, Piero Campolonghi, Bruno Carmassi, 
Dino Mantovani, Piero Miranda F-rraro, Salvatore Puma, Gianni Raimondi and 
Ottavio Serpo. The conductors ‘vere Federico Del Cupolo, Corrado Benvenuti 
and Manrico de Tura. 

The short season at the Teatro Sociale, Mantua, opened with a performance of 
La Traviata, with Fiorella Carmen Forti, Giuseppe Savio and Giuliano Fioravanti ; 
this was followed by Bohéme, Turandot and Rigoletto. 

The season at the Carlo Felice, Genoa opened on March 26 with a performance of 
Otello with Cesy Broggini, Ramon Vinay and Giuseppe Taddei; this was followed 
by performances of Andrea Chenier (not heard in Genoa since 1937) with Maria 
Caniglia, Carlos Guichandut and Anselmo Colzani, and Der Rosenkavalier, with 
Maria Curtis, Valerie Bak, Margaret Mass, Lorenzo Alvary and Mariano Caruso; 
the conductor of these three operas was Franco Capuana. The season further 
includes performances of L’Elisir d’Amore conducted by Alberto Erede, with 
Tagliavini and Taddei; Promoteo (Luigi Cortese), also conducted by Erede, with 
Raimondo Torres; Butterfly, with Rosanna Carteri, Rina Corsi and Nicola Filacuridi, 
conductor Emidio Tieri; and Parsifal, with Christel Goltz, Giinther Treptow, Hans 
Braun, Otto von Rohr and Heinz Rehfuss. 

The season at Modena ended with two new productions: Carmen, with Franca 
Sacchi in the title role, Puma as José and Colzani as Escamillo; and Loreley with 
Anna de Cavalieri in the title role, Carmen Piccini as Anna, and Achille Braschi as 
Walther. Mario Terni conducted both works. 

Ester Dinacci sends the following news from Naples: 

At the end of January the San Carlo saw a splendid new production of Parsifal, 
with Margarita Kenney, Hans Beirer, Gottlob Frick, Fred Guthrie and Alfred Poell. 
The conductor was Karl Béhm. In February the Negro company which had put on 
Porgy and Bess at the Scala brought their show to Naples; there were also new 
productions of Don Giovanni and Samson et Dalila. Don Giovanni, under Bohm, 
offered Birgit Nilsson (Anna), Sena Jurinac (Elvira), Alda Noni (Zerlina), Anton 
Dermota (Ottavio), Giuseppe Valdengo (Don), Sesto Bruscantini (Leporello), 
Frick (Commendatore) and Walter Berry (Masetto). Samson et Dalila was an 
impressive spectacle designed by C. M. Cristini and produced by Enrico Frigerio, 
with Ramon Vinay and Ebe Stignani in the title roles. Antonio Manca-Serra 
sang the High Priest. 
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Sarto 


Above: Alda Noni as Zerlina, Giuseppe Valdengo as the Don in *Don Giovanni’ 


Below: Rosetta Noli as Maria, Gianna Pederzini as Margherita in Mascagni’s 
‘Guglielmo Ratcliff’. Both at the San Carlo, Naples 





Troncone 








Greco 


Scenes from the first two productions of the season at the Teatro Massimo, 
Palermo. Above, Veniero Colosanti’s setting for the first act of ‘La 
Traviata’. Below, Nicola Benois’ set for the first act of ‘Parsifal’, utilising 
the actual stage arches in the scenery 


Cynthia Jolly reports from Palermo: 

In two seasons at the Teatro Massimo Simone Cuccia has effected a minor 
revolution. The theatre sprang into prominence in February, 1954, with an unusual 
revival—Bellini’s 1 Capuleti_ ed i Montecchi. The season was short, but it was 
extraordinarily ambitious by comparison with what had gone before: Elektra, Boris, 
Turandot, Turco in Italia were backed up by Werther, Trovatore and Gioconda; there 
was also an evening of well-chosen ballets, Casella’s Scarlattiana, The Three-Cornered 
Hat and La Valse. The predictions were very pessimistic: such things could not 
prosper, the Sicilians wanted their repertory operas. But they were ill-founded. 
Public reaction has been warm, and audiences steadily increase in spite of high prices. 
This year (as reported last month) the theatre offers a first performance of Nina 
Rota’s full-length opera // Cappello di Paglia di Firenze: Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher, 
Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Salome in German (with Inge Borkh, 
Max Lorenz, Margarete Klose, Alexander Welitsch), Schauspieldirektor in Italian 
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(with Graziella Sciutti), Francesca da Rimini, Parsifal and Puritani (both conducted 

y Serafin). The repertory operas include Manon and Bohéme (both with Clara 
Petrella). And so far, in spite of a season that began with Parsifal (which Wagner 
completed at Palermo) the performances of each opera in turn are continually sold out. 

The theatre is subsidized at a much lower rate than the major Italian ones, 
although it holds 2,000 people in Victorian box-fashion and claims the largest stage 
in Europe after the Paris Opéra. It has an ad hoc orchestra which comes together 
for half the year, but no resident conductor; it has old-fashioned lighting equipment 
and needs many new stage contrivances. Little by little these deficiences are being 
attended to. The chorus is already becoming an artistic force under a young 
director, Giulio Bertola. A very competent dancer-choreographer, Franca 
Bartolomei, has formed as spry a troupe of dancers as one could wish, who were 
deservedly encored in Traviata. 

Each production is carefully thought out. Traviata was questionable, but 
stimulating in its substitution of nylon curtains for sets. Parsifal, in Nicola Benois’ 
sets, presented a well-proportioned, homogeneous whole. It freely borrowed ideas 
from Bayreuth, without indulging in abstraction and without being wedded to old 
traditions. Bayreuth’s gauzes, for instance, were used to superimpose an ethereally 
unreal Flower-Garden on Klingsor’s palpable castle: no easy job with the lighting 
available. Parsifal was last staged at Palermo in 1914: there are still visible the hooks 
for the revolving cyclorama which was then commonly used to connect the forest 
with the Knights’ Hall. The only connection now is by suggestion: the vista of 
trees is repeated in the vista of arches (and use was made of the actual bare brick 
arches of the stage). Production was by Serafin himself. 

With Serafin at the helm, the musical side was cast on big lines and fully realized 
in the case of the chorus; the orchestra responded manfully with occasional blotchy 
moments. Ramon Vinay made of the title role a character to whom holiness 
becomes second nature; and he sang effortlessly in Italian. Kundry was sung by 
Georgine von Milinkovic, who had also relearnt the role in Italian. Hers is a rich 
artistic nature with generous vocal resources and uncommon emotional insight. 
Vinay’s performance is familiar: Milinkovic’s, which is a worthy equal, should be 
better known. The Act II duet was unforgettable, the peak of the production. 
Giacomo Vaghi made a very satisfactory Gurnemanz; Ivo Vinco’s Klingsor had 
force and passion. Raimondo Torres was less convincing as Amfortas, possibly 
because he was not in the best of voice. The Flower Maidens were a comely group, 
with well-concerted voices. 

The Traviata cast had Luigi Infantino who nearly wrecked matters by indulging 
in tenorish habits, although he improved as the opera progressed. Leyla Gencer, 
a Turkish soprano, had much to recommend her, particularly the ease and beauty 
of her soft singing. Enzo Mascherini, professional as ever, was the Germont. 
Serafin made interesting innovations in pace in the last act. 

The world premiére of La Regina delle Nevi, by Giuseppe Zanaboni, took place 
during the Piacenza season. The opera, which was sung by Micheluzzi, Gianni dal 
Feno and Fioravanti, was conducted by Ottavio Ziino; the new work was given 
together with Pagliacci, with Aurelia Beltrami, Corelli and Romano Roma. Other 
works heard at Piacenza included Traviata with Magda Olivero, Gianni Poggi and 
Aldo Protti, conductor Franco Ghione; and Lucia with Antonietta Pastori, Ferrando 
Ferrari and Colzani; conductor Ziino. 

Cynthia Jolly reports from Rome: 

This month has been entirely devoted to Italian composers. Ballo in Maschera, 
absent from Rome for four years, was excellently conducted by Gabriele Santini, 
with a springiness which heightened the dramatic irony at every turn: the ensembles 
were well-rehearsed and sung with zest. The four-square production favoured 
the Stuart era; at the end of the Ulrica scene a set of beef-eaters appear with halberds! 
Nevertheless, we were in Boston. 

Giuseppe di Stefano made a good Riccardo. He had a way of disregarding the 
orchestral beat and ploughing his own furrow in ensembles, but his sense of style 
was sure. Antonietta Stella came into her own as Amelia. She has acquired a new 
physical grace, and her singing is even and perfectly poised. Oralia Dominguez’s 
Ulrica was problematical; her voice is exciting but so unequal that the top seemed 
to lack carrying power by comparison with her chest-notes. Tito Gobbi, the 
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Oscar Savic 


Giulietta Simionato as Zanetto, Rosanna Carteri as Silvia, in Mascagni’s 
‘Zanetto’ at the Rome Opera 














Renato, was replaced by Carlo Tagliabue at later performances. Both were good, 
though Gobbi was dramatically much more subtle. Tagliabue has a secure and 
generous way of singing, with a tendency to flatten on high notes. Gianna d’Angelo, 
a young American who played Gilda at Caracalla last summer, cut a trim figure 
as Oscar,, 

The tenth anniversary of Mascagni’s death (in August, 1945) is being commemor- 
ated in Italy by interesting revivals of forgotten works. Naples has produced 
Guglielmo Ratcliff: Rome the one-act Zanetto, first performed at Pesaro in 1896. 
The Rome Opera vaunts the largest number of Mascagni first performances, and 
= of these, L’Amico Fritz, has just been revived with Tagliavini, Carteri and 
Afro Poli. 

Zanetto derives from a play of Francois Coppée, and is at the furthest extreme 
from Cavalleria; it is delicate, dreamy and wistful. It has something in common 
with the Neapolitan intermezzo: two characters, a world-weary courtesan and a 
young wandering minstrel, meet, converse and part in Florentine moonlight. The 
uniform greyness of the stage-lighting did not help to suggest the soft magic and the 
set was unimaginative, but Giulietta Simionato and Carteri sang it well. Simionato 
is most adaptable, and her minstrel was an attractive gallant, with a full, rounded 
voice. 

L’Amico Fritz, for all its slightness, is a lovable opera of rustic courtship. The 
Rome staging was very pleasant, and Oliviero de Fabritiis’s conducting skilful. As 
usual the loudest bis came after the orchestral interlude of Act III. Tagliavini 
was singing excellently, Carteri with charm but evident strain: she began heroically 
by undertaking both Silvia and Suzel in a single evening, but was later forced to 
relinquish the first. Jolanda Gardino played the gipsy violinist Beppe with consider- 
able verve. Afro Poli made a splendid job of the oid Rabbi, David—a curious 
character to find in an opera of this type, but Mascagni always springs surprises. 

To provide a companion for Pizzetti’s new ballet version of La Pisanella (realized 
in sumptuous fashion with Lidia Marimpietri as the only singing soloist), his early 
opera Lo Straniero was brought out. Composed in 1922-5, between Debora e Jaele 
and Fra Gherardo, its interest now is chiefly as a prototype of what is much more 
successfully developed both dramatically and musically in the recent Figlia di Jorio. 
Its value as opera is limited; it is a stage oratorio with ubiquitous chorus. Such 
conflicts as exist have been cleared up before the opera opens: the hero has long 
since accepted the idea of expiating parricide by death, and a young virgin has been 
found only too ready to purify his action by sacrificing her life too. The mob 
hunts them to death, and then with equanimity praises God and glorifies the martyrs. 
But the public is left cold, for the why and wherefore are lost in the flow of elevated 
discourse which has preceded the catastrophe: many, many words in music. 

The staging did little to relieve the tedium. Benois’ sets were landscapes of tired 
Wagnerian type. The chorus made identical entries in Acts I and III and then 
stood around. The heroine (Gabriella Tucci) was modestly veiled for three- 
quarters of the opera, and so all her facial expressions were lost. The relief came 
at the end, when the chorus picked up seeming sponges to stone their victims! 

The best performance came from Mirto Picchi, who showed a most intelligent 
grasp of Pizzetti’s.declamation and phrasing, and sang with lovely, fluid cantabile. 
Tucci was valiant, though her voice has a hint of shrillness. Mario Petri, as the 
Shepherd King in a timeless epoch, lent his presence and resonance. The conductor 
was Angelo Questa, who controlled the musical side quite efficiently. The choral 
singing was far better than the choral movement. 


Portugal 

Lisbon (San Carlos Theatre). Much has been written about Arabella and its 
apparent lack of popularity outside Germany and Switzerland, and one must record 
with regret a cold reception at its Lisbon premiére. The performance itself was not 
entirely ideal, and in particular Arabella herself should have been a softer, more 
lovable, character than Anny Schlemm conveyed; too little variation of volume and 
tone colour caused her fine voice to lose much of its effect. Paul Schéffler’s Man- 
dryka and Kurt Béhme’s Waldner were both brilliant impersonations. Valerie 
Bak, 2s Fiakermilli, tried to convince us that at least somebody was having a good 
time at the rather moth-eaten ball, and she executed the difficult coloratura line 
line most creditably. As Zdenka and Matteo, Martha Hermann and Kurt Wehof- 
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Herta Wilfert as Iphigénie at Lisbon 


schitz merely constituted nuisance values. Georg Solti directed the orchestra 
admirably, and the staging was appropriate throughout. 

Gluck’s I[phigénie en Tauride was given in German in the version revised by Richard 
Strauss at the age of 22. It was certainly one of the most moving experiences of 
the season, due in part to the admirable conducting of Georg Solti, in part to 
concentration on simplicity in both staging and acting. Herta Wilfert was the 
Iphigénie, and Heinz Imdahl the Oreste. 

Hansel und Gretel has not been staged in Lisbon since 1910, a surprising indication 
of the lack of popularity of a most delightful opera. George Sebastian gave a 
sparkling performance, which never allowed the sentimentality to cloy. Hannelore 
Steffek is still very young and has just the right kind of bell-clear childlike voice for 
Gretel; the normal German custom of a deepish mezzo voice for Hansel was adopted 
but Ros! Zapf was vocally too reticent. The acting of both children was convincing. 
A personal objection to this opera is its lack of variety, occasioned by the over-use 
of female voices, but to a great extent this was overcome on this occasion by the 
brilliant casting of Karl Dénch as the Witch. 

The remainder of the season comprised a pleasing Freischiitz with Wilfert as 
Agathe, an adequate Gérterdimmerung, with Ludwig Suthaus in good voice as 
Siegfried, and an unsatisfactory Tannhduser. 

Richard Crowther 


Switzerland 

Marcel Sénéchaud sends the following report: 

The principal events of the season at Berne have been Tosca with the Yugoslav 
soprano Valerie Heybal in the title role and Gottfried Fehr as Scarpia; Les Contes 
d’ Hoffmann, in the version by Otto Maag and Hans Haug; Eugene Onegin, Zar und 
Zimmermann and A Night in Venice. 

At Geneva the production of Khovanshchina was followed by performances of 
Lakmé with Mado Robin, Roger Ervic and Adrien Legros; Iphigénie en Tauride 
with Suzanne Juyol, Pierre Mollet and Roger Malvasio; and Cosi fan tutte with 
Teresa Stich-Randall, Dagmar Hermann, Lisa Otto, Anton Dermota, Herbert 
Brauer and Paul Schéffler; the conductor was Eugen Szenkar. 

The Zurich season has included Orfeo with Grace Hoffman in the title role, 
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The first scene of Act IV of ‘“Khovanshchina’ at Geneva 


conductor Denzler; Fidelio with Helene Werth and Franz Lechleitner, conductor 
Otto Ackermann; Penelope with Liane Synek in the title role; conductor Hans 
Rosbaud ; Carmen with Grace Hoffmann in the title role ; The Cunning Little 
Vixen (Janacek) with Ilse Wallenstein, Richard Miller and Willy Heyer, conductor 
Ackermann; Die Walkiire with Helena Braun, Marite Isene, Lechleitner, Karl 
Kamann, Charles Gillig, conductor Victor Reinshagen; and a triple bill of Les 
Malheurs d’Orphée (Milhaud), La Diable Boiteux (Jean Francaix) and Renard 
(Strawinsky); the conductor was Reinshagen. Other works to be produced are 
Oberon, Parsifal, Die Fiisse im Feuer by Armin Schibler (world premiére) and Le 
Retour by Mibalovici (Swiss premiére). 

Nicole Hirsch and René Klopfenstein report on the new production of 
Khovanshchina at Geneva: 

Though hampered by the small stage of the Grand-Casino (the Grand-Tnéatre 
at Geneva was destroyed by fire some years ago), Léon Ferly succeeded in creating 
a lively spectacle, helped by Bodjol’s settings in a Russian style half modern, half 
flamboyant. But (O sacrilege!) at the start of each act we were treated to a reciter 
declaiming verses by the Swiss poet Georges Alet, which, so far from explaining the 
action, clouded still further an already murky tale. At Stuttgart Wieland Wagner 
gives us a speaker in Fidelic; in Paris M. Lehmann supplies The Magic Flute with a 
spoken introduction. Where will it end, this denial of the lyric theatre’s funda- 
mental nature? From a musical point of view Khovanshchina was a success, with 
honours going first to Robert Denzler and his magnificently prepared Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande. Denise Scharley sang Martha well, coping with the demands 
of a role calling for both soprano and contralto ranges. Xavier Depraz was a 
noble prince, Pierre Savignol an impressive Dositheu, and Martha Angelici a 
charming, if vocally inadequate, Emma. The choir were remarkable for their 
power, range of colour, and attack. 


Turkey 

The Ankara State Opera opened its 1954-55 season with a revival of Menotti’s 
The Consul, produced by Aydin Giin and conducted by Hans Hoerner. The first 
performance of The Consul was given two seasons ago, when it had had a tremendous 
success. This time only four performances were given. The part of Magda Sorel 
was sung by Belkis Aran and Leyla Gencer alternately. 

The Consul was followed by another revival: Tosca. This popular opera was 
given eight performances. The title role was sung by Leyla Gencer, Belkis Aran 
and Meserret Hiirol. Leyla Gencer, who had previously sung the role in Belgrade 
and Lausanne, was at her very best. The part of Cavaradossi was taken by Dogan 
Onat and Savni Subaci. Scarpia was sung and acted magnificently by Vedat Giirten, 
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who had just returned from his performances with the San Carlo Opera. He was 
also the producer of Tosca, which was conducted by Adolfo Camozzo (except on 
the last night, which was conducted by the Yugoslav guest-conductor Samo Hubad). 

After these two revivals the State Opera staged the season's first new production: 
Massenet’s Manon, conducted by Helmut Sheaffers. The title role was sung by 
six sopranos: Ayhan Aydan, Suna Korad, Atifet Usmanbas, Sevda Sener, Sadan 
Candar and Siikran Siiliiner. Des Grieux was sung by Aydin Giin, who also staged 
the work, and Ozcan Sevgen. Manon was succeeded by The Barber of Seville, which 
had been previously given in 1949. This time it was produced by Vedat Giirten, 
who also sang Dr Bartolo wonderfully. Ten performances were given. Ferhan 
Onat, who has a very lovely coloratura with extraordinary top notes, won a tremen- 
dous ovation as Rosina. Figaro was Fikret Kutnay, also at his very best. Necdet 
Demir, in the small part of Bertha, won a well-deserved ovation after her third act 
aria. The opera was conducted by Adolfo Camozzo. 

The fifth opera of the season, another new production, was // Trovatore, staged by 
Vedat Giirten, who also sang di Luna. Leonora was taken by Belkis Aran, Manrico 
by Ozcan Sevgen. The part of Azucena was magnificently done by Necdet Demir. 
Leyla Gencer was also scheduled to sing Leonora after fulfilling her engagements 
at the Naples and Palermo opera houses. After Trovatore came Lehar’s operetta 
The Land of Smiles, Orff’s Die Kluge and Puccini's // Tabarro. Tanju Firat 


Obituary 


Maria Capuana. The death of this mezzo-soprano, sister of the conductor 
Franco Capuana, is reported from Cagliari. She made her début at the San Carlo 
Opera, as Urbain in Les Huguenots. She was a regular member of the Scala 
company in the Toscanini period and after, singing in Milan for six seasons between 
1922 and 1933. Her roles at the Scala included Ortrud, Brangaene, Fricka, Hero- 
dias, Preziosilla, Amneris and Rubria in Boito’s Nerone. She was the Amneris 
in the old Columbia recording of Aida with Arangi-Lombardi. 

Ernst Lert. The death of this producer occurred in Baltimore on January 30. 
He was born in Vienna in 1883, and after acting as régisseur at Vienna, Breslau, and 
Leipzig, became Intendant of the Leipzig Opera. He worked with Toscanini at 
the Scala, and was a stage director at the Metropolitan from 1929 to 1931. In 
the United States he was head of the opera department of the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia, and then, for the last seventeen years, at the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore. 

Ella Gmeiner. This Kammersingerin, sister of the famous Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, 
died on December 24, 1954, at Stuttgart. She was born in Kromstadt in 1874, 
and, like her sister, studied in Berlin with Emilie Herzog and Etelka Gerster. Her 
stage career took her to Berlin, Weimar and Munich (where she sang from 1908-12). 
She taught for many years in Switzerland, and then later in Stuttgart. 


Summer Festivals 


WIESBADEN (April 30 to May 27). 

Belgrade State Opera in Boris Godunov, Ero the Joker, and Prince Igor. 

I Cadetti della Scala in L’/taliana in Londra (Cimarosa) and I/ Signor 
Bruschino (Rossini). 

Company of La Fenice, Venice in La Cenerentola and Madama Butterfly. 

Wiesbaden Company in the world premiére of Hans Vogt’s Die Stadt hinter 
dem Strom, and Elektra with Astrid Varnay. 
ZURICH (June). 

Doktor Faust (Busoni), Ariadne auf Naxos and Capriccio, both with Lisa 
della Casa. 
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BREGENZ (July 21-August 15). 

Eine Nacht in Venedig. Wilma Lipp, Emmy Loose, Martha Rohs, Helge 
Roswaenge, Fred Liewehr, Karl Doénch. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Wilma Lipp, Nicolai Gedda, Marcello Cortis, 
Raphael Arié, Carlo Badioli. 


SALZBURG 

Casts and dates of performances have now been published and are as 
follows : 

Die Zauberfldte. Griimmer, K6th, Christa Ludwig, Réssel-Majdan, 
Hannelore Steffek; Franz Bierbach, Dermota, Frick, Klein, Kmentt, Kunz, 
Melchert, Schdffler, Otto Wiener. Conductor, Solti; producer, Graf: 
settings, Oskar Kokoschka. July 25, August 2, 8, 16, 26. 

Palestrina. Patricia Brinton, Madeira, Otto, Rdssel-Majdan, Steffek, 
Lore Wissmann; Baylé, Berry, Bierbach, Rudolf Christ, Frantz, Frick, 
August Jaresch, Klein, Kmentt, Lorenz, Melchert, Georges Miiller, Poell, 
Walter Ranninger, Schdffler, Wiener. Conductor, Kempe; producer, 
Rennert; settings, Wilhelm Reinking. August 1, 9, 19, 25. 

Ariadne auf Naxos. Della Casa and Zadek, Giiden, Ludwig, Otto, 
Réssel-Majdan, Streich; Berry, Bierbach, Czerwenka, Dickie, Jaresch, 
Klein, Kunz, Miiller, Alfred Neugabauer, Schéffler. Conductor, Bohm; 
producer, Gielen; settings, Stefan Hlawa. August 6, 12, 18, 22, 29. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. K6th, Otto; BGhme, Dermota, Dickie. 
Conductor, BG6hm; producer, Oscar Fritz Schuh; settings, Caspar Neher. 
August 3, 10, 14, 21, 28. 

Irish Legend (Werner Egk) (world premiére). Lilian Benningsen, Borkh, 
Klose, Chloe Owen; Baylé, Berry, Bierbach, BGhme, Czerwenka, Frick, 
Kmentt, Lorenz, Laszlo Szemere. Conductor, Szell; producer, Schuh; 
settings, Neher. August 17, 20, 23, 27. 


EDINBURGH 

Dates of opera performances are as follows: 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. August 22, 24, 26, 31, September 6, 9. 

Falstaff. August 23, 25, 27, 29, September 2, 7. 

La Forza del Destino. August 30, September 1, 3, 5, 8, 10. 

In addition to the artists already announced (see March opErRA, page 179), 
the following will also be heard: Marina de Gabarain (Preziosilla), Anna 
Maria Rovere (Alice Ford), Oralia Dominguez (Quickly), Hervey Alan 
(Padre Guardiano). 

ee a Ca 

Sadler's Wells. The present season ends on June I!. As is announced else- 
where in this issue, the Carl Rosa Company will then give a two weeks’ season at 
this theatre. This will be followed by a short season by the Ballet Rambert, and 
then a week's season by the Welsh National Opera Company. 


ES ——— 


London Opera Club. There will be performances at the Arts Council, St. James's 
Square, London, on Sunday, May 22nd at 7.45 of Une Education manquée 
(Chabrier) in a stage version, with Leonne Mills, Edmund Donlevy, John Kentish; 
conductor, Peter Gellhorn; preducer, Leigh Howard; ard Die Abreise (D’ Albert), 
in a concert version, with Jaqueline Delman, Bruce Boyce, Alexander Young; 
conductor, Stanford Robinson. Tickets obtainable from 37, Kingswood Court, 
West End Lane, London, N.W.6. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

THE KISS (Smetana) with L. Cervinkova (Vendulka), M. Krasova (Martinka), 
S. Petrova (Barce), B. Blachut (Lukas), K. Kalas (Paloucky), V1 Jedenactik (Matous), 
P. Koci (Tomas). Chorus & orchestra of Prague National Theatre. Zdeneka 
Chalabala. SUPRAPHON LBV 142-4 

This charming folk-opera, which dates from 1876 (ten years later than The 
Bartered Bride), has so slight a plot, that perhaps it makes better hearing on the 
gramophone than in the theatre. The story is briefly that a widower, Lukas, is 
trying to win the hand of Vendulka. He wants to kiss her before they are married, 
but Vendulka refuses saying that it would be a sign of great disrespect to his first wife. 
The lovers quarrel ; there is a scene with a band of smugglers in the woods at night, 
and a happy reconciliation. 

The score is full of the lovliest melodies, including a beautiful lullaby for Vendulka 
in the first act, a bass patter song for Paloucky, a wonderful tenor-baritone duet for 
Lukas and his friend Tomas in the first scene of the second act, and a song about a 
skylark in the last scene, which is given to Barce, the second soprano. 

The performance is first rate; neither the Vendulka nor the Barce display the 
wobble that seems so characteristic of Slavonic female singers ; while Blachut is all 
that his reputation claims him to be. All the lower voices give pleasure to the 
listener. The playing of the orchestra and singing of chorus are of a high standard, 
and the recording is satisfactory. A most enjoyable set, and highly recommended. 


FALSTAFF (Verdi), with Herva Nelli (Alice), Teresa Stich-Randall (Nanetta), 
Cloe Elmo (Quickly), Nan Merriman (Meg), Giuseppe Valdengo (Falstaff), Frank 
Guarrera (Ford), Antonio Madasi (Fenton), Gabor Carelli (Caius), John Carmen 
Rossi (Bardolph), Norman Scott (Pistol). N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. Toscanini. HMV ALP1229-31. 

Despite an interpretation of the title role, which seems to me personally never 
quite ripe; despite an Alice whose voice I find somewhat thin, and who lacks 
style; despite a Fenton who is never distinguished, and whose last act aria borders 
on disaster; this is one of the most wonderful operatic recordings I have ever heard. 
It has given me immense pleasure, and I would not part with it for all the money 
in the world! 

Verdi and Toscanini are the reasons for my wholehearted acceptance of this set 
as something to treasure for all time. Verdi, because of the miracle that is Falstaff, 
Toscanini as the genius who recreates this miracle. 

It would need a whole issue of OPERA to go into Toscanini’s treatment of the 
score, and I must ask readers to take my word for it that this is an example of 
recreative music making at its best. 

Valdengo, who when this was recorded had never sung Falstaff on the stage, has, 
as far as European listeners are concerned, to stand comparison with Stabile; and 
of course Stabile’s Falstaff was something unique, his treatment of the text was 
legendary, and his wonderful sense of humour came out in all he did. Now 
Valdengo, so one is told, produces much better results when singing under 
Toscanini, than when appearing with any other conductor, yet even this combina- 
tion cannot efface memories of Stabile. Just one example: in the passage towards 
the end of the first scene of the second act, before Ford’s Monologue, Falstaff as 
he goes out to deck himself up in his Sunday-best prior to his rendezvous with 
Alice, says that he does not know Ford, but he will worry him, flurry him, and 
generally bamboozle him; it is a passage in which Stabile was supreme, and as he 
relished the thought, the uncomplimentary epithets came tripping off his tongue: 

Quel, Messer Ford e un bue! Un bue! Te lo corbello, 

Vedrai! etc. 
Valdengo does not have it in him to give this passage (and many others) the 
character that Stabile did. And well as he sings the great monologue at the 
opening of the last act, he sounds more like Iago than Falstaff. The Quand’ero 


paggio is beautifully done though. 
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Guarrera is a first-rate Ford, and in the early part of the scene with Falstaff 
mentioned above, gives us some really fine singing. Cloe Elmo must be one of the 
ripest, fruitiest Mistress Quicklys of all time—her description to Alice and Meg of 
the interview at the Garter Inn is sheer delight. As I said earlier, Nelli I find 
disappointing; but Stich-Randall produces some ravishing sounds as Nanetta, and 
Nan Merriman is more than a satisfactory Meg. The choice of Antonio Madasi 
as Fenton seems very odd, especially as when this recording was made in 1950, both 
di Stefano and Bruno Landi were in New York. 

The smaller roles are well done. and the retention of the applause of the studio 
audience at the end of each act is something that I personally favour, for then | 
can join in too. 


WIENER BLUT (J. Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Gabriele), Emmy Loose 
(Pepi), Erika Kéth (Franzi), Nicolai Gedda (Graf Zedlau), Erick Kunz (Josef), Alois 
Pernerstorfer (Kagler), Kar! Dinch (Prime Minister). Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus. Otto Ackermann. COL 33 CXS 1186 and 33CX1187. 

The Merry Widow ‘team’ score another success in this posthumous Strauss 

operetta. The dialogue has been severely pruned, but what there is, is engagingly 
put over. The almost one-hundred per cent. Viennese cast sings the melodies 
with great charm and verve, and the whole piece is done with far more elegance 
than is displayed in the Urania recording made in Berlin, reviewed in the 
November operRA. Not a Fledermaus, but highly recommended. 
ANDREA CHENIER (Giordano), with Franca Sacchi (Madeleine), Loretta di Lelio 
(Bersi), Anna Maria Marcangeli (Countess de Coigny), Lucia Danieli (Madélon), 
Gino Sarri (Chénier), Antonio Manca Serra (Gérard), Carlo Platania (Roucher), 
Virgilio Stocco (Fléville), Alberto Vinci (FouquierTinville), Piero Passarotti 
(Mathieu), Riccardo Vitaloni (Major-domo), Romeo Legga (Abbé), Nino Mazziotti 
(A Spy), Fausto Streni (Schmidt), Antonio Prati (Dumas). Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Rome Opera House. Alberto Paoletti. NIXA ULP9218-1/3. 

Chenier is an opera that must be well sung, or it is apt to sound cheap and 
commonplace. Unfortunately it does not receive a good performance here, and 
so one is apt to dismiss the piece as not being musically worth while. 

Franca Sacchi, remembered as a better than average Tosca from Mr Pomeroy’s 
seasons at both the Cambridge and Stoll theatres in 1947 and 1948, decided a 
couple of years ago to forsake the soprano repertory in favour of mezzo-soprano 
roles; and it is not difficult to realize why, when one hears her performance here. 
Much of the music seems to lie too high for her, and she is afflicted with an excessive 
vibrato. Gino Sarri is a competent riutenier, about whom we possess little or 
no information. I do not advise anyone to start playing Martinelli’s or Lauri- 
Volpi’s discs of the great tenor arias by way of comparison! Manca-Serra is the 
most satisfactory of the three principals by a long way; he reminds me a lot of 
Franci, and has one of those huge, round Italian voices, that lack polish. Carlo 
Galeffi on the old Columbia complete recording shows how this type of music can 
be sung with both intelligence and style. The smaller parts are all adequately 
filled, with Lucia Danielli being especially praiseworthy as Madélon. Orchestra 
and chorus are apt to play and sing too loudly under Paoletti’s uninspired baton. 

H.D.R 


Italian 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa & Contro un cor che accende amore 
(Lesson scene) (Victoria de los Ange!es, Nicola Monti. Serafin). HMV 7 ER 5038. 
A transfer to 45s from the complete Barbiere recording, which shows that Rosina’s 
music can be sung in an artistic and musicianly manner, without having any 
recourse to pertness, and without employing all the usual soubrette’ s bag of tricks. 
De los Angeles sings the music in the original mezzo-soprano key. Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia: Una voce poco fa; La Cenerento‘a: Nacqui all'affano & Non pit mesta; 
I Capu‘eti ed i Montecchi: Deh! Tu bell’anima; Don Carlos: O don fatale 
(Giulietta Simionato. Orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Franco Ghione). 
DECCA LW 5139. Simionato in her own way has assumed, in Italy at least, the 
mantle of Conchita Supervia; and for her, anumber of Rossini revivals have taken 
place. Unlike Supervia, she also sings the more dramatic mezzo-soprano roles. 
Although I find Simionato a fascinating artist on the stage, I do not think that she 
possesses the finished technique which is really necessary to sing much of this 
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kind of music. Her coloratura is rarely clean, and we get too much ‘ha-ha-ha-ing’ 
for my liking. However, the Cenzrentola rondo gives far more pleasure than in 
Miss de Gabarain’s version; the Don Carlos excerpt is fairly exciting, if not reaching 
Stignani’s level. Simionato’s tone is warm and lush, her phrasing musicianly and 
her attack sure. The recording and orchestra accompaniment are very good. 
Don Pasquale: Norina’s Cavatina, Norina-Malatesta duet (Act I) Ernesto’s Serenade, 
Ernesto Norina duet (Act III) (Dora Gatta, Agostino Lazzari, Afro Poli. Orchestra 
and Chorus. Armando La Rosa Parodi). NIXA EP735. These three extracts 
come from a complete Nixa Don Pasquale which has not been released in this 
country. For those interested, the title role in the recording is sung by Fernando 
Corena, and that of the Notary by Gino del Signore. It certainly might be worth 
while to let us have the Pasquale-Malatesta duet sung by Corena and Poli, for 
both these artists are fine exponents of the Italian buffo tradition. Unfortunately 
Dora Gatta (not Dora La Gatta as she is called on the label) is a shrill, untidy 
and routine Norina, and so she spoils the Norina-Malatesta duet, which in any 
case is not complete, beginning half-way through. Lazzari is an adequate Ernesto 
no more. Mefistofele: L’altra notte; lontano, lontano; Amore! misterio 
(Rosetta Noli, Simona dell’Argine, Gianni Poggi. Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Opera di Milano. Franco Capuana) NIXA EP728. These excerpts from Nixa’s 
Mefistofele, released here some eighteen months ago, are the famous Prison-scene 
aria of Margherita, the Faust-Margherita duet, and the Helen of Troy-Faust duet. 
Noli does not efface memories of great Margheritas of the past, but is charming 
nonetheless; Poggi sings in a slovenly manner, but Dall’Argine is an exciting 
sounding Elena. La Gioconda: O Monumento; Pescator; Cielo e Mar; Suicidio 
(Anita Corridori, Giuseppe Campora, Anselmo Colzani. Chorus and Orchestra. 
La Rosa Parodi) NIXA EP718. Another little ‘highlights’ recording, this one 
from the complete Nixa Gioconda. Better versions of all these excerpts can be 
found, and like Chenier this is an opera that really needs good singing. La Forza 
del Destino: Solenne in quest’ora; Pace, pace, mio Dio! (Adriana Guerrini, 
Giuseppe Campora, Anselmo Colzani. Orchestra. La Rosa Parodi) NIXA EP717. 
Like the Nixa Don Pasquale, this Forza has not been released in this country. It 
was recorded in October 1952 by the three singers mentioned above, and also 
Miriam Pirazzini, Fernando Corena, Gino Calo, and Giuseppe Modesti. Those 
who possess the duet by Bjérling and Merrill, and the Leonora aria by Milanov 
will not want this. No further comment is necessary. Aida: Ritorna vincitor and 
O patria mia Zinka Milanov. RCA Victor Orchestra. Renato Cellini) HMV 
7TER/5041. This must be a fairly recent recording of Milanov’s and so gives us 
some idea of what her Aida is like at the present time. Beautifully sung for the 
most part, there is a tendency to hurry in the Welitsch manner in the Act I aria; 
but the Nile aria, if not quite equalling the best (e.g. Turner or Rethberg) is sung 
with purity and beauty of tone. Otello: Credo; Era la notte; Final duet Act II 
(Gino Sarri, Antonio Manca Serra. Chorus and Orchestra Rome Opera. Alberto 
Paoletti) NIXA 4EP744. Here are our Chénier and Gérard in the great Act II 
scenes from Orello. Again much better versions exist, Gobbi for the Iago’s arias; 
Bjérling-Merrill for the duet, or of course, the Vinay-Guarerra Philips disc. 
Ernani: Infelice! E tu credevi; Nabucco: Tu su! labbro; Don Carlo: Ella 
giammai m’amo (Cesare Siepi. Orchestra of Santa Cecilia. Alberto Erede). 
DECCA LW5148. As well as having recorded all three of these arias for Cetra 
some years back, Siepi has to stand up to the competition of Arié, Christoff and 
Rossi-Lemeni in the first item, Rossi-Lemeni in the second, and Christoff and 
Arié in the third. As far as Siepi himself is concerned, his performances of all 
three arias show an increased authority and a maturity that were not displayed 
some six or seven years ago. I think too that he is both vocally and artistically 
superior to Arié and Rossi-Lemeni. There remains Christoff; the Bulgarian bass 
brings every bit of drama and pathos out of King Philip’s aria in Don Carlo and 
sings the Ernani with a most wonderful sense of drama and atmosphere; Siepi on 
the other hand sings both pieces with a smoother and more Italianate a line, but, 
and this is judging only from recorded performance, does not seem to feel the drama 


as much as Christoff. H.D.R. 
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French 

Masaniello, The Bronze Horse, Fra Diavolo, The Crown Diamonds: Overtures. 
(L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris. Albert Wolff) 
DECCA LXTS5005. Scintillating performances of four of Auber’s most popular 
overtures. If not musically as fine as Rossini, Auber has still much to commend 
him, especially when his music is played without any apologies, as here. Roméo 
et Juliette: Queen Mab Ballad, Waltz Song, Madrigal (Act I); Introduction and 
Love Duet (Act IT); Finale (Act III); Tomb scene (Act IV) (Janine Micheau, Claudine 
Collart, Raoul Jobin, Pierre Mollet, André Philippe, Louis Rialland, Charles Cambon. 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Paris Opéra. Erede) DECCA LXT5021. For those 
who find the whole of Roméo et Juliette a bit thin, this ‘highlights’ record is a good 
investment; and since Micheau’s best singing occurs in the last act, and Mollet is 
a mercurial Mercutio, Decca have certainly chosen their excerpts well. Lakmé: 
Entrance of Lakmé, Lakmé-Mallika duet, Gérald’s aria, Pourquoi dans les grands 
boisé; Love duet (Act I); Nilakantha’s aria, Bell Song, Lakmé-Gérald duet (Act II); 
Gérald’s aria, Finale (Act III) (Mado Robin, Agnes Disney, Libero de Luca, Jean 
Borthayre. Orchestra and Chorus of Opéra-Comique, Paris. Georges Sebastian). 
DECCA LXTS5018. Another Decca ‘highlights’ record which is even more success- 
ful than the Gounod, in that Delibes’ music is perhaps more acceptable today than 
Gounod’s. Robin sings with great technical assurance as Lakmé, and Borthayre 
is a first rate Nilakantha, but de Luca’s voice is too rough for Gérald. Orpheus 
in the Underworld and La Belle Héléne (Abridged versions of each). (The former 
with Claudine Collart, Janine Linda, Anne Marie Carpenter, Simone Pebordes, 
Jean Mollien,André Dran, Bernard Demigny, Jean Hoffman; the latter with Janine 
Linda, André Dran, Roger Giraud, Jacques Linsolas, Jean Mollien, Loly Valdarnini. 
Both with Paris Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus. René Leibowitz) NIXA 
PLP251. Nixa too, have initiated a series of ‘Highlights’ discs, and they certainly 
get off to an excellent start with these two potted versions of Offenbach’s best- 
known operettas, each of which receives an excellent and sparkling performance. 
Werther: Werther’s Invocation to Nature, Albert’s aria, Werther-Charlotte duet 
(Act I); Werther’s desolation (Act II); Charlotte’s Letter Scene, Verses of Ossian 
(Act IID; Death of Werther (Act IV) (Suzanne Juyol, Charles Richard, Roger 
Bourdin. Orchestra and Chorus of Opéra-Comique. George Sebastian) NIXA 
ULP9124. This Massenet work stands dissection somewhat less than the other 
pieces reviewed immediately above; in any case it is Werther’s pieces that are 
generally sung out of context, and as Charles Richards is not a particularly dis- 
tinguished interpreter of the title role, his contributions are not worth having on 
their own account. All that Juyol does however is exciting and worth hearing. 


Book Reviews 


OPERA BIOGRAPHIES: by Gladys Davidson. (T. Werner Laurie 18s.) 

How a book like this succeeded in being published is a mystery. It is so full of 
inaccuracies, mistakes, misprints, howlers, and so carelessly put together, that its 
only merit is that it can offer a source of amusement equalled in the world of opera 
only by the famous Charley! To quote just a few of the many errors: we are told 
that one of Edith Coates’s favourite parts is the Princess Eboli in The Masked Ball; 
that Maria Caniglia made her London début as Nanetta in Falstaff with the Scala 
Company in 1950; that Adéle Leigh has sung the title role in Tosca, not only at 
Covent Garden, but in a broadcast performance of the work in 1954; that Amy 
Shuard created the role of Cressida at Covent Garden in November 1954; that 
Brouwenstijn first appeared at Covent Garden on October 12, 1951 when she sang 
with the visiting Nederlandsche Opera as Senta in Der Flieglande Hollander; (sic) 
and soon. Tenors are credited with baritone roles and vice-versa, mezzo-sopranos 
with soprano parts; people sing in opera houses in which they have never appeared, 
create roles they never did, and generally a good time is had by all. The great 
pity is that many people might buy this book and really believe all they read in it! 
To add insult to injury, OPERA and OPERA ANNUAL are listed among works con- 
sulted; and we are even given a printed credit for a photograph we never lent the 
publishers, and not given it for the one we did! H.D.R. 
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MORE OPERA NIGHTS: by Ernest Newman (Putnam 42s.) 

This makes the third of Ernest Newman’s delightful and invaluable collections 
of operatic essays—Opera Nights and Wagner Nights were the other two. Opera 
Nights contained analyses of twenty-nine operas, the present volume adds a further 
seventeen. All of the operas, save one, that Mr Newman deals with are heard 
regularly at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells—the exception is Otello, but if 
rumour is to be believed, that too will soon be in the Covent Garden repertory. 

The essays on Don Giovanni and Tosca are wonderfully detailed, and the synopses 
of the original Don Juan tale by the Spanish monk Gabriel Tellez (who wrote under 
the name of Tirso de Molina) on one hand, and of the Sardou play, Tosca, on the 
other, are fascinating. 

Mr Newman’s sly digs at the whims of singers are ever in evidence and his sense 
of humour is always cropping up at the most unexpected places. I cannot refrain 
from quoting what has become my favourite sentence from this work; it occurs in 
the essay on The Barber: 

‘This happy denouément brings on, of course, a severe attack of coloratura that 
racks Rosina for quite a while, the Count kindly aiding and abetting her; and 
once again we get some idea of the vocal technique expected in those days of male 


as well as female singers. H.D. 

RICHARD STRAUSS. STAGE WORKS. DOCUMENTS OF FIRST 
PERFORMANCES: Edited by Ernst Roth. (Boosey and Hawkes 12s. 61.) 

An attractively compiled book, in German, French and English, giving a few 
brief background notes to each of Strauss’s stage works. These do not tell us 
anything new, but the opera-goer will like to possess this book, for the fine photo- 
graphs and selection of play-bills of the premiéres of a number of the Strauss 
works that are reproduced. 


Opera Diary 


Stoll Theatre. J/ Trovatore (March 8) 

This was a variable, but on the whole enjoyable, performance of an 
opera that has continued through, sheer vitality, to survive many less 
adequate performances. There were few moments when the orchestra, 
under Manrico de Tura, offered any defence to the old charge of guitar 
orchestration against Verdi (one of them was the soft string playing at the 
end of Ai nostri monti); the production was what Bernard Shaw called 
‘shovelled on’; a lot of the acting was wooden and exaggerated, and the 
singing was uneven. But the opera retained its impact, largely because 
everyone seemed to be gripped by what they were doing. 

Ferrando immediately conveyed authority, for Edgardo di Stasio has a 
rich bass voice and used it cogently; he articulated the semi-quaver runs 
in his racconto with clean unaspirated accuracy, and relished the tale with 
significant inflexions. Inez, Maria Teresa Bertasi, was a determined, 
rather strident confidante, far from the inaudible mouse who usually squeaks 
at Leonora. Leonora is a great lady, almost a cosmic figure; she must be 
presented to scale, and Kyra Vayne makes no bones about doing so. Her 
voice is capable of some power, she can negotiate fioriture, she has the tone 
under a certain control, and she has learned to command the stage—all 
of these accomplishments she has acquired since the tentative performance 
which I attended at Cardiff in 1951. She must be, and has been, con- 
gratulated on her development; nevertheless her approach to the part, for 
all its good intentions, is almost ludicrously wrong. Her broad gestures 
do not communicate emotion; her kaleidoscopic variations of timbre break 
the continuity of melodic line; and her very efforts to convey personal 
grandeur seem pretentious, but not dignified; there is an unintentional but 
inescapable aura of the variety stage about her performance. These are 
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strong words, but only because Miss Vayne has advanced so far in a wrong 
direction, and because, even from her accomplished point of arrival, there 
is no short cut across the fields to her intended destination. 

Franco Mieli had replaced Oreste Fracchia at short notice as di Luna; 
during the first two acts he wore a curiously Moorish facial make-up, 
emphasized by his white cloak, but in a brighter light he merely appeared 
swarthy. There was a potato in his mouth, and he was inclined to sing 
flat. Manrico, Piero Miranda Ferraro pitched consistently sharp in Mal reg- 
gendo, but shouted enthusiastically, until he reached Ah si ben mio, which 
he sang nicely. His mother was visibly younger; Paola Stacchini gave a 
considered and most sensitive account of Azucena, vocally not securely 
placed in all parts of the voice, but always musical and dramatically apt. 
Her singing of Condotta ell’era in ceppi, and of Giorni poveri suggested that 
she will develop to artistic purpose. W.S.M. 


Stoll Theatre. La Bohéme (March 9, afternoon) 

The pleasantest surprise of the Italian season was Giuliana Raymondi’s 
performance as Mimi. The 26-year-old Italian soprano possesses an ample 
lyric-soprano voice which takes on a spinto quality in ardent moments. 
From A on up, her high tones are not satisfactorily placed, and tend to 
sound a bit hard; but the fault is not grave, and the rest of her voice is 
mobile and tractable. She acted the part with an old-fashioned daintiness 
(taking excessive care to see that her hands were pretty and her movement 
demure) that made her seem just the pudgy, pretty little thing Rodolfo might 
have admired back at the turn of the century. All her action was honest 
and true, and came from the heart. 

Ermanno Lorenzi, the Rodolfo, sang easily with a light but well-focused 
voice that mounted to an admirable C in the Narrative. Guido Mazzini, 
a sure performer and a musical singer, was a likable Marcello. David 
Ellenberg’s conducting was somewhat less intractable than in Tosca. C.S. 
Stoll Theatre. L’Elisir d’Amore (March 9, evening) 

Donizetti's comic operas enjoy a vogue today that they did not in the 
years between the wars; and rightly so, for they contain a wealth of charm, 
humour and delectable music. But they must be sung, acted, and generally 
given with that indefinable thing we call style. Style there was in plenty 
when the Scala gave this piece at Covent Garden in 1950; style there was on 
that occasion from Carosio, Tagliavini, Gobbi and Tajo. Unfortunately 
in the performance under review only Carosio, and to a lesser degree Arturo 
La Porta, possessed this rare quality. 

Carosio’s Adina still has much of its old charm and piquancy. Her 
voice, naturally not so fresh as we remember it, can still cope with most of 
Donizetti's florid passages, especially those that can be sung quickly, but the 
beautiful Prendi, per me sei libero showed her present weaknesses; that 
was the only blot, however, and her performance was enjoyable. 

I wish I could say the same about Carlo Zampighi’s Nemorino, which 
began badly, and never really reached a standard above the second-best. 
Una furtiva lagrima, sung with lovely tone, was spoilt on both occasions 
(it received a bis, of course!) by unnecessary sobs and gulps. 

Arturo La Porta’s Dulcamara was original; no quack doctor he, but 
obviously a specialist from Rome’s Harley Street who had been struck off 
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the register for some misdemeanour or other, and had to make his living 
the best way he could. He had a quiet sense of humour, and was almost 
too self-effacing. He sang with taste and his voice was pleasant and agreeable. 
Guido Mazzini’s Belcore had nothing particular to recommend it; it was 
rather coarse, and the singer did not appear to be in good voice. Maria 
Teresa Bertasi’s Giannetta could hardly be described as a peasant girl. 

Manrico de Tura conducted a performance in which very few of the 
felicitous touches were brought to life, but in which the noisier portions of 
the score made their mark. H.D.R. 
Stoll Theatre. Tosca (March 12) 

Kyra Vayne’s Tosca was not new to the London audience, for she sang 
the role with the Italian company that appeared at the Stoll in the autumn 
of 1952. The English soprano possesses considerable assets for the part—a 
handsome figure and a voice whose natural range and size are well suited 
to the music. But on this occasion she diminished the force of her acting 
by imposing a great deal of attitudinising and old-fashioned Delsartian 
plastique upon her movement, and her singing was often strained and 
sometimes off pitch. I felt, as I had before, that she ought to be a very good 
Tosca indeed, but that she will not become one until she accepts a more 
straightforward conception of acting and develops a manner of tone 
production that makes her voice freer and more mobile. 

Her main companions were Piero Miranda Ferraro, who gave energy but 
not a great deal of finesse to the music of Cavaradossi, and Franco Mieli, 
who sang smoothly and musically but made the figure of Scarpia about as 
terrifying as a field-mouse. David Ellenberg’s loose, untheatrical conducting 
let the score droop into inanition when it did not fall apart altogether. 

C.S. 
Stoll Theatre. L’Elisir d’Amore (March 11) 

In the second performance of Donizetti’s comedy, Jeda Valtriani took 
over the role of Adina from Margherita Carosio. An attractive, dark- 
haired heroine, she made the men’s competition for her favour seem a 
reasonable thing. But her voice is a lyric soprano of dark hue (at times 
almost spinto in texture) rather than a true soprano leggiero. The fioriture 
did not ripple off as they should have, and her high B, loud and strong, 
gave an inappropriate sense of dramatic impact. When the music was 
not wrong for her, however, she sang well; I should think she would be good 
as Nedda, which she sang in the December opera season in Malta. C.S. 
Sadler’s Wells. Don Giovanni (March 28) 

In many respects this is still the production of Geoffrey Dunn as presented 
at Sadler’s Wells in October 1949. We still have the action divided into 
four parts, with extrai ntervals after Anna’s ‘Vengeance’ aria and the 
Act II sextet; and the omission of Dalla sua pace and Mi tradi, and of course 
Leporello’s Act II aria. 

The performance on this occasion had a number of old friends and some 
newcomers. John Hargreaves, who has been singing the title role for the 
last few seasons, is a stylist, and certainly knows how to make the best 
of Mozart; the impersonation was, I felt, pitched in too low a key, and 
could have done with more sparkle. 

Jennifer Vyvyan’s is not a Donna Anna voice, and she would do well to 
give up this part in favour of Elvira; this artist rarely gives an unsatisfactory 
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Joan Stuart as Donna Elvira 
Denis de Marney 


performance, but this listener, at 
least, felt far from happy during 
most of the evening. Joan Stuart 
on the other hand was a very good 
Elvira—now perhaps she _ could 
tackle Anna; there was great verve 
in her performance, her attack was 
sure, her singing aristocratic, and 
her delineation noble. It is a pity 
she does not have an opportunity 
to sing Mi tradi. I have rarely 
heard so effective an Elvira in a 
repertory performance. Marion 
Studholme was a most endearing 
Zerlina, who sang her music with 
style and intelligence, if not possess- 
ing the ideal voice for the part. 

Owen Brannigan was a more than adequate Leporello, who did not 
overdo the clowning; Thomas Round looked distinguished as Ottavio, but 
sounded less so; and David Ward was an impressive Commendatore. | 
cannot accept John Probyn’s Masetto. 

Leo Quayle conducted a performance in which some tempi were, to put 
it mildly, odd, and although more things went right in the orchestra than 
wrong it did not sound as if a Mozartian was at the helm. H.D.R. 


Amateur Performances 


Peter Jones Theatre. Le Villi (March 29). 

The John Lewis Partnership Music Society, who have given us Le Donne Curiose 
(Wolf-Ferrari) and Die schwarze Spinne (Willy Burkhard), put us further in their 
debt with their staging of Puccini’s first opera, Le Villi. After the premiére of this 
opera at the Teatro dal Verme, on May 31, 1884, the Corriere della Sera wrote: 
‘In the music of the young maestro from Lucca there is a freshness of fantasy, there 
are phrases which touch the heart because they must have come from the heart, 
and there is craftmanship, elegant and finished, to a point that from time to time 
we seem to have before us not a young student but a Bizet or a Massenet.’ 

Later critics—Puccini’s latest biographer, George Marek, among them—tend 
to chisel away at this verdict, and persuade us that there is nothing to excite 
surprise in the rather thorough neglect of Le Villi since the Alda-Bonci-Amato- 
Toscanini performances at the Metropolitan in 1908-9. Reading through the 
vocal score, we might be inclined to agree; after seeing and hearing the piece (and 
the John Lewis Society did well to hire an orchestra, the Alexandra, which could 
do justice to the rich score), we may well agree with the Milanese critic. 

Presumably the principal reason for Le Villi’s not being done is that the later 
operas are better; but anyone on the look-out for an effective short piece (two 
acts, only three principals, rather over an hour of music) might do well to consider 
it. The main weakness lies in the action of the second half: Roberto returns 
from Mainz, encounters in the woods the Villi (with his forsaken Anna now one 
of them), and is compelled by them to dance until he dies. The atmosphere 1s 

horoughly Black Forest—Hans Heiling-like—and Puccini responds to it with a 
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Landler possibly modelled on the one in Der Freischiitz, with a Marschner-like 
aria for the baritone, and with a good deal of Wagnerism, including a first-act 
finale which recalls Lohengrin. The young composer provided the supernatural 
and the ‘folk’ episodes with theatrical, effective, but slightly anonymous music; 
the human emotions—expressed in the music given to the soprano and the tenor— 
are in the genuine Puccinian vein, and would afford wonderful opportunities for a 
Tebaldi and (shall we say) a Campora. 

Anna’s Preghiera in the first act is certainly not just ‘an operatic cliché’ (Marek), 
but a beautiful and touching aria which looks forward to Butterfly (why has it 
not been recorded?). The love-duet, with a tenor solo as central section, is a 
fine thing. Anima santa, the baritone’s second-act aria (once recorded by Amato) 
is, as we have said, in slightly conventional Teutonic vein; but the extended tenor 
scena which follows it is striking and imaginative—not least in orchestration so 
colourful that one suspects that Puccini may have been looking at Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s scoring and rescorings in Russian operas. 

The production was in the capable hands of Powell Lloyd, who—as in other 
productions with this group—showed the utmost skill in devising action which 
lent itself to amateur execution yet had a professional effectiveness. Décors, 
by Graham Heywood and Beryl Anthony, were entirely satisfactory. In Valerie 
Griffiths, Elvet Hughes and Harry Lewinsohn the Society had a soprano, tenor and 
baritone who sang truly and with feeling, and gave a perfectly adequate idea of 
what the music was like. 

Le Villi was preceded by La Finta Giardiniera, cut down into one act (lasting an 
hour and a half!) by Oscar Bie. In the process, the plot, which is difficult but at 
any rate intelligible in the original, became almost incomprehensible, and the shape 
of the musical numbers seemed awkward and unconvincing. La Finta Giardiniera 
can bear an occasional performance as it stands; it is not improved by tampering 
and tinkering. 

Both operas were conducted with spirit by Denys Barlow; his rhythm in the 
Mozart was particularly praiseworthy. 


Readers’ Letters 


The Vienna State Opera 

May I point out that your Vienna correspondent, Joseph Wechsberg, is 
factually wrong in saying that the seating capacity of the rebuilt Staatsoper 
will be 3,000 (January OPERA); it will be in fact 1,650. Nor is it true that 
after the inaugural celebrations, the repertory performances, which have 
moreover been decided in detail, will not suit the resources of the Staatsoper. 
The ensemble will be so built up, that first-class casts will be possible at 
all times. 


A.P. 


Dr Karl Béhm, Generalmusikdirektor, Vienna Staatsoper. 


The First English Ring 

The very interesting series of articles in OPERA by Cedric Wallis on the 
British National Opera Company has revived memories of the first English 
Ring at Covent Garden in January, 1908. At this period in our operatic 
history, opera in English was mainly provided by the Moody-Manners 
and the Carl Rosa companies, both of which concentrated mainly on the 
provinces and the outlying London theatres. The Covent Garden English 
Ring in 1908 was the first attempt to establish permanent opera in our native 
tongue on a high standard—with as many leading British singers as possible 
and, of course, a first-class orchestra. It is generally thought that the idea 
of the scheme originated with the famous Hans Richter: he had lived in 
England for many years as conductor of the Hallé Orchestra, and it was his 
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faith in British singers that enabled him to secure the co-operation of the 
Covent Garden Syndicate. Immense interest was taken by the public: 
both cycles were sold out and there were obviously many who were making 
their first acquaintance with the Ring. The difficulties were colossal and 
preparations began long in advance of the season—as comparatively few 
of our most talented British singers had any real operatic experience. 

With four exceptions, all the main and small roles were allotted to British 
artists. No suitable Siegfried or Mime was available in England, and it 
was necessary to import Peter Cornelius (a Dane) and Hans Bechstein (a 
German) for these roles, which they learnt in English. An attractive 
Norwegian, Borghild Bryhn, was the Briinnhilde in The Valkyrie, and the 
great American Wotan, Clarence Whitehill, who had sung the role in Inter- 
national Seasons, restudied it in English. In connection with Whitehill it 
is an interesting fact that he and four others of the cast also sang in the 
B.N.O.C. performances of 1922. They were’ Agnes Nicholls (Sieglinde, and 
also Briinnhilde in Siegfried in the first cycle), Edna Thornton (Erda, First 
Norn, Third Rhinemaiden and Waltraute), Robert Radford (Fasolt and 
Hunding) and Walter Hyde (Siegmund). Hyde's Siegmund was a tour de 
force, for he jumped straight from musical comedy into Wagner. His 
Siegmund was poetic, and the sustained lyricism of his singing a revelation 
in comparison with some of the barking Teutonic tenors who had had to be 
endured in the International Seasons just prior to this. With Agnes Nicholls 
as Sieglinde and the marvellous sensitivity of the orchestral playing under 
Richter, the first act was of glowing beauty, and ihe finest achievement of 
the cycle—in which the standard throughout was, in the circumstances, on 
an astonishingly high level. 

A few features may be of interest. The chorus of vassals consisted mainly 
of members of the London Choral Society, who had no stage experience, 
but sang well and acted intelligently. The stage-manager was E. C. Hed- 
mondt, who in addition to these duties also sang Loge. The only mishap 
was the sudden illness of Waltraute in the first cycle; the scene had to be 
cut (the role was sung by Edna Thornton in the second cycle). 

These cycles were so successful that three more were given in the following 
January—with the addition of Meistersinger and two non-Wagnerian operas. 
In the Ring casts there were a few changes. Hyde was the Loge, and an 
American, Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens, made her début as Briinnhilde, singing 
all three roles in each cycle with rare beauty of tone and dramatic impulse. 
Apart from some difficulties in the sustained music in Siegfried, her success 
was complete; her gestures were eloquent and most expressive. She returned 
to Covent Garden for the next two or three years and also sang at Bayreuth. 

Arthur Notcutt 


a 


Morley College Lectures. A course of six lectures on Music Criticism begins at 
Morley College on April 26. Students will attend concerts and write notices 
suitable for various journals, which will be discussed in class. In addition, the 
criticisms actually appearing in British journalism today will be discussed. The 
lecturer will be Mr Arthur Jacobs, who was formerly music critic of the Daily 
Express, and who has contributed to OPERA on more than one occasion. Further 
particulars about the course can be obtained from the Secretary, Morley College, 
Westminster Bridge Road, London S.E.1 (Telephone: WATerloo 6872). 
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April 


Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


Date COVENT GARDEN, SADLER'S WELLS CARL ROSA DUBLIN OPERA 


Opera House, 








Belfast 

25 Troilus Traviata Hoffmann Ballo in Maschera 
26 Ballet Magic Fiute Barber of Seville Tosca 
27 (m) Bohéme 
27 (e) | Ballet | Bohéme Carmen Ballo in Maschera 
28 Troilus | Ballet Trovatore Traviata 
29 Bohéme Fledermaus Bohéme Ballo in Maschera 
30 (m) Ballet 
30(e) | Ballet Don Giovanni Cavalleria; Pagliacci Tosca 
May Royal, Glasgow 
2 Aida Faust Bohéme Traviata 
3 Troilus Ballet Barber of Seville orma 
4 | Bartered Bride (i) | Tosca Cavalleria; Pagliacci Tosca 
5 Ballet Ballet Faust Rigoletto 
6 Ballet Bohéme Tannhauser Norma 
7(m) | Ballet Ballet | Boheme 
7(e) | Bartered Bride Fledermaus Carmen Tosca 
May Royal, Glasgow 
9 To be announced Hoffmann Rigoletto 
10 Rheingold Ballet Rigoletto Norma 
11 Bartered Bride To be ed Bohe Lucia di Lammer- 

moor 
12 | Ballet To be ed Cavalleria; Pagliacci Traviata 
13 Bartered Bride To be announced Don Giovanni Lucia 
14 (m) Ballet Barber of Seville 
14(e) | Die Walkire Trovatore Norma 
May Globe, Stockton 
16 To be announced Bohéme Rigoletto 
17 Bartered Bride Faust Rigoletto Traviata 
18 Ballet To be announced Cavalleria; Pagliacci Lucia 
19 Siegfried To be announced Faust Ballo 
20 Ballet Ballet Barber of Seville Lucia 
21 (m) Ballet Ballet Bohéme 
21(e) | Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Rigoletto 
May Gaumont, Dundee 
23 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Bohéme 
24 Bohéme Rigoletto 
25 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
26 Ballet Ballet Faust 
27 Gétterdimmerung Ballet Barber of Seville 
28(m) Ballet Ballet Bohéme 
28(e) Ballet Tosca Trovatore Rigoletto 
May Royal, Newcastle 
30 Bohéme Fledermaus Bohéme 
31 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
June 
1 Figaro Ballet 
2 Ballet 
3 Ballet Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
4(m) Ballet Ballet 
4 (e) Figaro Bohéme 





SHEFFIELD SINGERS’ GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 
May 2-7. Tales of Hoffmann. 
INTIMATE OPERA, ELTHAM 


May 12, 13, 14. 


Faust. 


PHILOPERA CIRCLE, SENATE HOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.! 


May 18-21. 


La Dame Blanche. 


HANDEL OPERA SOCIETY 


May 


25, 26. 


Deidamia. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


May 15 (afternoon). 
May 15 (evening). 
May 16 = City of Birmingham Orchestra 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
May 20. London Mozart Players. 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Lewis, Marian Nowakowski. 
BROADCASTS 

May 5 and 8: Dalibor (Smetana), Studio. 7: The Bartered Bride, from Covent Garden. 
16: Zémire et Azor (Grétry), Bath Festival. 
21: Der Rosenkavalier, 


May 19. 
May 29. 


B.B.C. 


Walkie, from Covent Garden. 
Bride, Act |, from Covent Garden. 


Harry Blech. 


Saltimbanques (Ganne), complete recording 
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Bruno Walter. 
Rudolf Schwarz. 


Bruno Waiter 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Irmgard Seefried. 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 


Peter Pears. 


Irmgard Seefried. 
Irmgard Seefried, Norma Proctor, Richard 


complete recording. 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 


14: Die 
17: The Bartered 
28: Les 








PHILOPERA CIRCLE 


BOIELDIEU’S famous OPERA COMIQUE of the Scottish Highlands 


La Dame Blanche 


(THE WHITE LADY, New English Translation) 
on the Stage of the Assembly Hall, Senate House, W.C.1 
MAY 18-19-20-21 at 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets (3/6 and 5/-) from Hon. Sec. F. Manton, 13 The Avenue, 
Orpington, Kent. 
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FRANK TITTERTON 


14 Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 
Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 








ROSSINI 


by Francis Toye 
Illustrated 16s. 


“The best tribute | can pay 
toMr. Toye’s absorbing book 
is that | read it at a 
sitting, or rather at two 
sittings, on a railway journey 
to London and back again 
when strictly speaking | 
should have been employed 
in more pressing duties” 
Yorkshire Post 


ARTHUR BARKER 
30 Museum Street, W.C.1 
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TICKETS 


BARCELONA 
WIESBADEN 
FLORENCE 
SCHWETZINGEN 
BORDEAU X 
BAYREUTH 
COPENHAGEN 
BERGEN 

PARIS 
STOCKHOLM 
VIENNA 
GLYNDEBOURNE 
HELSINKI 
STRASBOURG 
WURZBURG 
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HOLLAND 

GRAZ 
BADEN-BADEN 
ANGERS 

ZURICH 
LYON-CHARBONNIERES 
GRANADA 
COBLENZ 
GENOA 

ARLES 


Wagner Festival 
International Festival 
‘Maggio Musicale’ 
International Festival 

“Mai Musical’ 

Baroque Festival 

Music and Ballet Festival 
Grieg Festival 
International Drama Festival 
Music, Drama and Ballet Festival 
International Festival 
Opera Festival 

Sibelius Festival 

Music Festival 

Mozart Festival 
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Music Festival 

International Festival 
Summer Festival 

1.$.C.M. 

Festival 
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International Dance Festival 
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My TOULO 
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npn 
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May NSBA 
June AISO! 
June BREGED 
June AUGSB 
June VICHY 
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ORANG 
/SARLA 
LUDWI 
INNSBE 
LUCER| 
MUNIC 
/EDINBI 
MENTC 
BESAN’ 
MONTI 
VENICE 
BERLIN 
PERUG 
DONAI 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
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EADIWWNTERNATIONAL FESTIVALS 
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IMES Festival July 
My PRADES Casals Festival July 
My TOULON Festival July 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE Music Festival July 
May AVIGNON Drama Festival July 
May ‘AIX-LES-BAINS International Dance Festival July 
My BAYREUTH Wagner Festival July 
MANSON Bach Festival July 
jue MAISON LA ROMAINE Drama Festival July 
June PREGENZ 10th Anniversary Festival July 
Jun AUGSBURG Open-Air Opera July 
Jeu VICHY Festival July 
Jel SALZBURG International Festival July 
June ORANGE Festival July 
June SARLAT Drama Festival July 
June LUDWIGSBURG Mozart Festival July 
Jun ‘NNSBRUCK Opera and Operetta July 
June LUCERNE International Festival Aug. 
June MUNICH Opera Festival Aug. 
June OINBURGH International Festival Aug. 
June MENTON Chamber Music Festival Aug. 
June 2ESANCON International Festival Sept. 
June MONTREUX ‘Septembre Musical’ Sept. 
June YENICE International Festival Sept. 
June BERLIN ‘Festwochen’ Sept. 
PERUGIA ‘Sagra Musicale’ Sept. 
Oct. 


June 
July DONAUESCHINGEN 


Contemporary Music Festival 


EANASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Street 239 Lexington Avenue, 544 Market Street, 
Wit E NEW YORK, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
ON U.S.A. U.S.A. 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager : T. E. BEAN 


1. R. MAXWELL presents a 


HARMONY FILM PRODUCTION 
of 


MOZART’S 


DON GIOVANNI 


A film presentation in colour .of an original 
performance at the Salzburg Festival 1954 


CAST 

in order of appearance 
Leporello Bass OTTO EDELMANN 
Donna Anna Soprano ELISABETH GRUMMER 
Don Giovanni Baritone CESARE SIEPI 
The Commendatore Bass DESZO ERNSTER 
Don Ottavio Tenor ANTON DERMOTA 
Donna Elvira Soprano LISA DELLA CASA 
Zerlina Soprano ERNA BERGER 
Masetto Bass WALTER BERRY 


Chorus and Ballet of the Vienna State Opera 
Stage Production directed by HERBERT GRAF 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra Conducted by 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
The film directed and produced by 
PAUL CZINNER 


Showing 


10th May, 1955 17th May, 1955 
26th May, 1955 31st May, 1955 
8th June, 1955 
at 2.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets: 12/6 10/6 7/6 5/- 











Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., London. 














RECORD BARGAINS 
FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
To-day this selection comprises many thousands of complete 
symphonies, concertos and chamber works at 2s. 6d. and 3s. Od. 
per 12” record, and many hundreds of complete operas at 
3s. Od. to 5s. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long playing records, 
also in mint condition, at 25s. Od. and 27s. 6d. per 12” record 
and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. per 10” record. . 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move’, it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you 
to write, stating your requirements—it is probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of new 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records of good music and will make you an 
allowance for your unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge 2s. 0d.) to cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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Why I bought a @eGiaPp 


People like myself are inveterate listeners. For us, music and | 
other pleasures of the mind—drama, discussion, verse—are as 
necessary as food. 


> 


In my case I found a need to “capture and keep” the memory 
of things that delighted my ear—to record the peerless performance 
or the subtle interchange between accomplished speakers. 


For this, my Grundig Tape Recorder is 
perfect. It has a wide range, high fidelity 
reproduction and simple controls, combined 
with looks that match its performance. 


THE FINEST TAPE RECORDER IN THE WORLD 
See your nearest Grundig dealer or write to us for full details 


The Grundig TK 819 GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD 39 41 New Oxford St., W.1 


9S gns. plus Jay? “Electronics Division, Gas & Chemical Purification Co. Ltd.) 


microphone from 6 gns. 
Attractive H.P.cerms available > efapen G/TK 103 
im? FGTC 
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